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PREFACE. 



The events treated in this volmne are among the 
most dramatic and interesting in the history of the 
world. The unity of the book consists in following 
the movements of the Hebrew race from the days of 
Abraham imtil the conquest of Canaan and the settle- 
ment of the children of Israel in that land. The sig- 
nificance of the title, "The Flight of the Hebrews/^ is 
in the fact of the almost constant movements of that 
people from place to place, imtil they came into pos- 
session of the promised land. The thought of a whole 
race in motion, in search of a home, an abiding-place, 
is in itself impressive. The grouping of events about 
this central thought will, it is hoped, give young read- 
ers a vivid realization of the beginnings of the great 
race to which the world owes Judaism and Christianity. 

C. D. W. 
J. E. B. 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE HEBREWS. 



CHAPTER L 
Civilization on the Euphbatbs. 

The Time. — Two thousand years before Christ came 
into the world, a man was born in TJr of the Chaldees, 
by name Abram, who was to play a great part in the 
destinies of the hnman race. At that remote time, the 
civilizations of both Egypt and Babylonia were already 
old; fourteen dynasties of Egyptian rulers had come 
and gone, covering many centuries, and that land was 
dotted with pyramids, obelisks, triumphal monuments, 
palaces, and cities. The history of Babylonia was at least 
equally ancient; its progress in the arts and sciences 
was not less advanced; and that land, with which we 
are about to deal, was also one in which cities, temples, 
and monuments abounded. 

The Place. — If those who are about to read this story 
will look carefully at a good map of Asia Minor, they 
will see traced there the country of which we are first 
to write. 

Chaldea, or Babylonia, was one of the most ancient 
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The Flight of the Hebrews 

kingdoms of the earth. It was a country of Asia, the 
capital of which was the wonderful city of Babylon. 

On the north lay the desert portion of Mesopotamia ; 
on the east the great river Euphrates; on the south the 
Persian Gulf; and on the west the terrible Arabian 
Desert — a sandy waste in which life was almost insup- 
portable. But Ghaldea^ though lying between deserts, 
was in striking contrast to these lands; it was one of 
the most fertile regions of all the world — a great level 
plain, without mountain or hill, and watered by the 
rivers which coursed through, so that the soil produced 
most liberally all that was required for the sustenance 
of the people who inhabited it. 

The Cradle of Mankind. — ^The original center of hu- 
manity, from whence sprung the various races, was 
Armenia, a country lying much farther to the north. 
There the ark rested after the deluge, and there the 
three sons of Noah settled, and from thence did their 
descendants spread out to occupy and people the earth. 

As you will see by looking at the map again, Armenia 
is about equally distant from the Caspian and Euxine 
seas on the north, and from the Mediterranean and the 
Persian Gulf on the south. Around these seas the earli- 
est settlements of civilized man were made, and they 
were the highways of colonization and commerce. In 
this respect history is continually repeated, for in the 
discovery and development of all new countries men 
have done as they did here in the beginning — ^first taken 
possession of the lands upon the seas and along the 
greater rivers. Thus they have the means of going 

10 
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The Flight of the Hebrews 

easily from place to place for purposes of trade and 
industry, for navigation, the act of journeying on water 
in ships or other vessels, has been in some degr<^ fa- 
miliar to men from the earliest times. 

The Rivers. — From Armenia, communication was 
had with these waters by means of rivers which rise in 
the central district, and flow seaward in various direc- 
tions: the Euphrates, opening the path to Syria and 
the Mediterranean upon the one hand, as well as to 
the Persian Qulf upon the other; the Tigris, leading 
down to Assyria and Susiana ; and the Araxes and the 
Cyrus, descending to the Caspian. 

Early Boats, — Along these rivers were continually 
plying boats which carried the merchandise that was 
traded in between the various districts, and the people 
going to and fro upon their errands of business and 
pleasure. These boats, especially those which the Ar- 
menians built to carry their products down to the mar- 
kets of the great cities, were very curious. The frames 
were made from poles of willow, which were bent and 
covered with the skins of animals. The inner sides of 
the skins were always put outward, being first 
cured so thoroughly and stretched so tightly as to re- 
semble boards. The boats had neither prow nor stem, 
but were round. The smaller of them were rowed by 
two men, each having an oar; and besides the merchan- 
dise which was to be sold, a single ass was carried in 
each. The larger boats had many oarsmen and car- 
ried a number of asses, proportionate to their size. As 
they floated down the river to Babylon they were loaded 

11 
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The Flight of the Hebrews^ 

with a varied cargo^ but palm wine^ one of the chief 
products of the upper country^ was certain to be always 
an important part. 

Arriving at the great city^ the boatmen would dis- 
charge their wares, sell the poles of which the frames 
of the boat« had been made, and load the skins upon the 
asses, which had been brought for this especial purpose. 
The boats, because of their form, and because the river 
current was rapid, could not be propelled up the 
stream, and so were made in this manner, that they 
might be taken apart and the least valuable portions 
disposed of, just as was the merchandise. Upon the 
return home, the skins would be again applied to the 
same use. 

This is an illustration of the crudeness of life and 
lack of skill in navigation in that country at a very 
early time. Afterward, a great and powerful civiliza- 
tion grew up there, and commerce and all the arts and 
sciences flourished. Cities were built which would even 
now be a wonder in the world, and men acquired much 
learning. 

In the days of Abram, navigation, together with the 
arts and sciences, had advanced ; and a wonderful peo- 
ple, of whom you have no doubt read in your histories, 
called the Phoenicians, who had their chief cities on 
the eastern borders of the Mediterranean Sea, are gen- 
erally supposed to have been the inventors of most 
things that the ancients knew pertaining to boats. 

Their Commerce. — These people grew rich by trad- 
ing on land and sea, their knowledge of navigation en- 

12 
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The Flight of the Hebrews 

abling them to go wherever watercourses afforded a 
way to the places where there was bnsiness to be done^ 
wherever men had merchandise to sell, or where was to 
be found anything that they might wish to buy. Thus 
they were not long in finding their way into Babylonia, 
as there were no better markets anywhere in those days 
than in that country. Indeed, they had a settlement" 
of their own on the Euphrates, at a place called 
Eddana, and many of their own boats sailed on that 
river and on the Tigris. 

It is said that the skill of the Phoenicians as sailors 
or seamen was never matched by any ancient people 
before or after them. At a much later time than this 
of which we are writing, the great Greek historian, 
Xenophon, noted with admiration the perfect order 
kept on board the Phoenician ships, the skill of the sail- 
ors in disposing of their cargoes in every inch of avail- 
able space, and the watchfulness of the steersmen and 
oflBcers. 

They steered by the pole-star, and all their vessels, 
the little round ones and the great Tarshish ships, 
which were the greatest vessels known to the ancient 
world, had a speed never equalled by those of any other 
ancient people. They made it part of their business 
to carry every sort of produce that was wanted there to 
Babylonia, and to carry in turn the wares of Babylonia 
and Egypt to the rest of the world, so that their ships 
and boats were among the most interesting things to be 
seen on the rivers of this country of which we are tell- 
ing you. 

18 
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Thes$ Rivers Now. — With the decline of the old 
Babylcmian and Aggyrian ciyilization% the glory of tiieir 
great rivers has departed. Changes have come upon 
their faces^ and the fleets of the Phoenicians, bearing 
the commerce of the world, no longer disturb their 
depths or cut the waves with their keen prows. Never- 
theless, the great "Twin Rivers*' keep on their way, 
forever pouring a vast volume of water into the Per- 
sian Gulf, and thousands of people still are born, grow 
up, and die upon their banks. Along their low and 
sandy shores are places where the reeds grow tall and 
tiiick, and the flamingoes gather in hundreds^ and os- 
triches come down to drink, and crocodiles creep up to 
catch them, if they can. 

There are farms along the shores, wherever water can 
be carried for irrigation, which are cultivated by the 
natives in no vary thorough manner. Their chief am- 
bition is to grow a supply of melons, that they may be 
floated to the nearest town upon a crude raft of logs, 
^different, indeed, from the strong and stately ships of 
the old mariners; and their commerce is the sale of 
these for a pittance, instead of the trading in the rich 
products of the world, as of old. 

The People. — ^We shall tell you more of the manners 
and customs of the people of whom we write as we go 
on. It is with the account of the sons of Noah, from 
whom sprang the races which settled the different por- 
tions of the world, so far as it was then known, that 
we shall begin the history of the Hebrews. 

Japheth and his descendants settled chiefly the coasts 

14 
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The Flight of the Hebrews 

(d the Mediteiranean^ in Europe and Asia Minor, going 
also across Armenia and along the northeastern edge 
of the Tigris and Euphrates Talleys, and over Media 
and Persia. Later, they spread westward and north- 
ward oyer Europe, and eastward as far as India, and 
became, generally speaking, the ancestors of the Euro- 
pean races. 

Ham and his descendants took possession of Africa, 
and intermixed with a part of Arabia, which was mainly 
settled by his brother Shem, and became the ancestors 
of the nations which arose in those countries. 

Shem took possession of the southwestern comer of 
Asia, including Arabia, and thus became the father of 
the greater portion of the Asiatics. 

It is now with a son of Shem that we have to do — 
Arphaxad, who, through his grandscm, Eber, was the 
originator of the two houses of Peleg and Joktan, al- 
ways considered the ancestors of the Hebrews and the 
primitive Arabs. 

To the north of Assyria, and northeast of the Upper 
Tigris, is a district called Arphaxad, named for this 
grandson of Noah. It is a tableland, lying between the 
lakes Urumiah and Van, and thus about one hundred 
miles south of Kars, in Asia Minor. 

The Cradle of the Hebrew Race. — Just here was the 
very cradle of the Hebrew branch of the Semitic race. 
This spot is a tangle of wild hills, which rise often to 
great heights; but the whole is intersected by fruitful 
valleys that make it a less barren place for habitation 
than might at first appear. The name by which it is 

15 
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The Flight of the Hebrews 

known is significant, meaning "The Stronghold of the 
Chaldeans/' 

The instinct of migration, the desire to change their 
home, has ever been strong among men. It is this, to- 
gether with the natural rapid increase of population, 
making it impossible that the human family should be 
confined within the narrow limits of a few districts, 
which has led to the settlement of new countries, the 
making of new states, the distribution of the population 
of the world over its entire surface. 

The Earliest Migrations. — Among these earliest 
movements was the original migration of the fore- 
fathers of the Hebrew race from their mountain homes 
in the far northeast to the fertile plains of Mesopo- 
tamia, in the southwest. One infiuence that compelled 
them to this migration was that the restless tribes from 
behind were pushing them on from their own country, 
as these latter in turn advanced south and southwest 
from their own homes. 

The emigrants moved together as one people for a 
time, but after the death of Eber, under whom the 
migration was begun, his sons Peleg and Joktan made 
a division, and lived henceforth as separate tribes. 
Joktan wandered toward Arabia, while Peleg settled 
for a time where the river Chabas falls into the Eu- 
phrates from the east, about half-way down its course. 
The name of the tovm formerly at that spot, Phaliga, 
seems to mark it as the ancient home of the tribe of 
Peleg. 

There were other great movements of tribes and na- 

16 
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tions. Population multiplied^ and needed wider bounds 
for its maintenance. Vast hordes of Turanians scat- 
tered from central Asia in various directions. Start- 
ing from Pamir, one portion spread to the extremities 
of Europe; another went south to Bactria, to Persia 
and Media. Some went to Armenia and Asia Minor; 
others to the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates. Thus 
was brought about the settlement (by the Turanians, 
who were the descendants of Ham) of Mesopotamia, in 
western Asia, a country which was fertile and which af- 
forded the means for the advancement and development 
of a people in all the arts of civilization. 

Such development these earliest inhabitants of this 
favored country soon began to make. It was not long 
until they possessed writing, civil organization, legis- 
lation, religion, all necessary industries, and knowledge 
of metals, so that they worked in iron, bronze, and gold. 
Here these people, who were called Accadians, existed 
and were prosperous until they were overpowered by the 
Cushites, who were also descendants of Ham, of whom 
some had spread over western Asia, others to Asia 
Minor, and others to Africa. 

The First Conquest. — ^These Cushites were a warlike 
people, always ready to extend their bounds, and to 
wrest territory away from others. The first great war 
of conquest was waged by them, and it was during the 
progress of this that their chief, Nimrod, who was the 
Alexander of his time, conquered the Accadians upon 
the Tigris and Euphrates, and founded Babel on the 
site where Babylon was to arise later. The fusion of 
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iheee two peoples, the conquered fmd their oonquerore, 
formed the Chaldean nation, with whoie time and story 
we have now to do* 
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OHAPTEB n. 
Spadb and Pick Akong Bubied Cities. 

The New Nation. — ^It vas in Assyria^ which lies somth 
of Mesopotamia^ that this new nation made their home. 
This land and its history have recently become w«U 
known to ns through the discoveries of scholarly exploit 
ers who have been digging in its earth for the imperisb* 
able records which were written on cylinders and tab» 
lets of clay. 

While the Chaldeans did not make books as we know 
them, yet they had books of papyrus in which they 
wrote; bnt knowing these to be perishable they also 
made their records in a more endnring form. 

The Earliest Boohs. — ^They wrote on clay, with a 
stylus, a sharp-pointed metal instrument, and then 
hardened the clay by fire. The Egyptians, as you will 
leam more fully later in this book, wrote upon stone. 
This was more diflBcult, but they did it because their 
coimtry was well supplied with such material, whilcr 
Babylonia was destitute of it. 

These writings were originally series of pictures, such 
as the American Indians were accustomed to use; only 
the latter wrote oftenest upon pieces of wood and the 
bark of trees, and not in the enduring form that fbeae 

10 
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ancients did. Indeed^ you must know that all writings 
were but pictures in the very earliest times^ and with all 
uncivilized peoples of later times. Our alphabets are 
really only modified pictures, although we can no longer 
recognize the sources of the characters. 

Picture-Writing. — The first idea in writing was to 
make a picture which would tell a story or convey a 
message. Thus the picture of a number of captives 
bound together meant that there had been a war of con- 
quest; the features of the prisoners indicated the race 
to which they belonged, and consequently the country 
which had been conquered. A picture of the sun would 
represent that orb. A picture of a chariot, and of men 
armed with spears and bows and clubs, would represent 
their manner of going to war. A picture of a lion, with 
a spear in him, would illustrate their method of hunting 
and the kind of game they pursued. In this way nearly 
all material things could be expressed by picture-writ- 
ing. But after a time the pictures became simplified 
somewhat, and alphabets were developed from them, 
and the power of expressing thought in writing was 
made easier by these signs. 

The writings on the clay tablets of Babylonia were 
done in a character that is known to us as "cuneiform.*^ 
The Latin word cuneus means a wedge, and this long 
word "cuneiform** simply means wedge-shaped, and is 
applied on account of the form of the letters in which 
these writings are made. They are not supposed to have 
had originally so much of a wedge shape, but the con- 
tracting of the clay in the process of being hardened 
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b; fire^ after being written upon^ gave them this angular 
form. 

Let US now tell you something regarding the find- 
ing of these inscriptions^ and of the great difficulties 
encountered by the explorers in discovering and de- 
ciphering them. You must know that there are men 
whose tastes lie in the direction of searching out the 
things little known by others. For a long time the 
stories of these old cities had attracted such workers, 
and they had believed that much information might be 
obtained by delving about their ancient sites. 

There have been some famous cities whose very situa- 
tions had been lost sight of by succeeding ages, so that 
nothing but a legend remained of them. For instance, 
no one knew where Nineveh had stood, imtil the nine- 
teenth century, when it was discovered by these explor- 
ers. But this was not the case in regard to Babylon. 
Its position remained always well known, although 
it had long been destroyed. 

So long ago as the twelfth century of our era, Benja- 
min of Tudela told of the ruins of Nebuchadnezzar's 
palace, which he had seen. Other travelers also told of 
their visits and what they had seen there, and these tales 
excited the curiosity of the world, and led finally to 
definite attempts to learn the truth about them. But 
it was not imtil the nineteenth century that the ruins 
were scientifically explored. In 1811, Rich, an English- 
man, surveyed and made a map of the ruins of Babylon. 

Searching the Ruins. — ^While it was believed by many 
that much could be learned by proper investigation, 

21 
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tind thftt in thede heaps of ruins^ bumd beneath the ae- 
cumulated mold of centuries, the story of these old 
dties and peoples was hidden, no excavations were at- 
tempted until within comparatively recent times. In 
1850, Sir A. H. Layard did the first work in this direc- 
tion, to be followed the next year by a French expedi- 
tion, whose members spent three years in their investi- 
gation. Of the three who were chiefly interested in this 
latter undertaking, one, whose name was Oppert, wrote 
a book which determined the topography of Babylon, 
and which has been a guide for later explorers. 

In 1854, the records of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar 
were uncovered. At the same time, and in following 
years, still other sites of ancient Babylonian civilization 
were being excavated, and in 1879 and 1883 Hormuzd 
Eassam discovered the site of Sippara, and disinterred 
there the temple of the sun-god. 

During the years 1879-1881, M. de Sarzec, who was 
the French consul, also made important discoveries at 
Telle, in southern Chaldea. 

Nineveh Discovered. — ^Rich, whom we have already 
mentioned, was the one to discover the site of Nineveh, 
which had been wholly lost, and the finding of which 
was as important as that of Babylon. His work was 
taken up by Botta, later on. The latter began search- 
ing and digging there in 1842, and his labors were soon 
well rewarded by the discovery of Assyrian sculptures 
and tablets covered with cuneiform writing. 

In 1845, the palace of Sargon, who was one of the 
greatest of the Assyrian kings, was laid bare; and this 
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gftfe «& iniight into the manner of life among the great 
ol&es of that time, showing how they were housed^ the 
extent of their palaces, and their occupations. These 
ktter were shown by the scnlptores as well as by the 
writings npon the tablets. The Assyrians were mighty 
hunters, and the sculptures represented, among other 
things, the king and his followers equipped for the 
chase, with their implements, and the game that they 
brought home as the reward of their prowess. 

Layard, always in the front rank of these explorers, 
80<m arrived at Nineveh, and his first work was to open 
the trenches in the mound which covered the ruins of 
the palace of Nimrod, who was the founder of this fa- 
mous city. Here he found treasures of great anti- 
quarian value, which were sent to England and placed 
in the British Museum, where they are accessible to any 
who wish to study such objects. Pour years later, he 
conducted a more systematic exploration of this mound, 
and discovered in it the library of clay books, from 
which most of our faiowledge of Assyria and Babylonia 
has been derived. This work of discovery and explora- 
tion has gone on from time to time, and is still being 
carried forward. 

Reading the Inscriptions. — ^But while the explorers 
continued to uncover palaces and to gather tablets, it 
Was a long while before any progress was made in the 
interpretation of the writings found upon those which 
had been exhumed. The key to the reading of these old 
records was found not in themselves, but in the inscrip- 
tions on the ruined palaces and tombs of ancient Persia, 
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which had been familiar to travelers for ages. So far 
back as 1621 some of these characters had been copied 
and printed in Europe^ but it was not until the middle 
of the eighteenth century that it was done in a complete 
and accurate manner. And it was still later^ in 1802, 
that George Grotefend discovered the true key, over 
which scholars had been puzzling all this time. Even 
he, however, was successful only to the extent of ad- 
vancing a correct theory, rather than of actually reading- 
anything except the names of some of the early kings. 

Progress continued to be made, little by little, from 
this start, until, in 1845, Henry Rawlinson published 
copies of longer inscriptions than had hitherto been ob- 
tainable, and thus furnished the scholars of Europe 
with more material upon which to work. Two years 
later, he was able to give a fairly complete account of 
the several varieties of the cuneiform writings, and in 
1860 published a translation of a long inscription,, 
which has since proved to be substantially correct. 
From that time on, the science of decipherment ha& 
been brought to greater perfection, until now we are 
able to know with certainty what is meant by the mys- 
terious looking signs that were used by the old Babylon- 
ians and Assyrians. 

What the Tablets Tell. — ^Prom these tablets we have 
learned that the Babylonians created arithmetic and 
geometry, originated the calendar and the science of 
astronomy, established the week, named the seven plan- 
ets, invented the signs of the zodiac, and divided the 
circle. Astronomical observations and calculations were 
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made, a carefully graded system of weights and meas- 
ures established^ and a money system skillfully settled. 
Their literature embraced works on geography, astrol- 
ogy, mythology, grammar, and mathematics; an epic 
poem, called ^^The Descent of Ishtar to Hades,'' psalms 
and hymns to gods and heroes, and much besides. 

Civil and social affairs were equally developed. Tab- 
lets have been found recording laws, royal commands, 
and government dispatches; and, intermixed with these, 
bills of merchants, deeds of sale or loan, and bankers' 
transactions and receipts, while thousands of beautiful 
seals dating as remotely still exist 
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THB OBIGIK OF THB HBBttW BAGl. 

The Surroundings of Abram's Forefathers. — Thus 
when you think of this ancient time and land, you must 
not fancy it as rude and barbarous, but as that where 
high-souled and deep-thinking men first organized so- 
ciety. Here in Babylonia, in the land watered by the 
immortal Tigris and Euphrates, and which was doubt- 
less the very earliest seat of civilization, the chosen race 
of which we are to tell you had its birth. 

There must have been something marvelously rich and 
strong in the silt and deposit of those two famous 
streams, so that the soil built up food to build up en- 
^during races. Is not man made from the dust of the 
earth? and are not the people of Israel made of the 
dust of Babylonia? Have not the waters of the Tigris 
and Euphrates become blood in his veins? Have not 
the suns of those lands burned him ? Has not that wide 
sky been his roof? Have not the events of that old 
life — ^the battles, the watchfulness, the strifes of those 
times marked him ? Have they not set the cast of his 
face, the lines of his features, as soft, idle, luxuriant 
Africa has marked the negro? 

There in Babylonia, and among its environments, 
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Imi6l WIS made and developed. There then people, 
the moat remarkable of Asia, the only claimants to a 
rivalry in nniversal history with the two greatest of 
western nations, — ^the Qreeks and the Bomans,^-4iad 
their primitive tents staked originally in one of the most 
wonderful parts of the earth. There was extraordinary 
virtue in tiie soil, as well as in the stock that was 
planted there. And so it was here, four thousand years 
ago, that God began the making of a new race. Here 
he planted the seed of a nation. Among the races h&c^ 
in Chaldea were the descendants of Arphaxad and Eber, 
Of whom we have told you, and it was from these that 
he made his selection. 

Out of all humanity. Almighty God was about to 
choose a people for a specific mission, and the people 
whom he found best suited to this task were the fiery, 
religious souls who lived by the ba;nks of the Euphrates. 
In their blood was the heat of the desert, and in their 
hearts were battle and storm, reverence, awe, zeal, and 
worship. They were of persistent, enduring stock, and 
from them was chosen Abram, who was to produce 
David, Isaiah, Paul; the inspired father was to produce 
the inspired race; he was to be the religious sire of a 
religious nation. 

The Chosen Man. — ^This chosen man, Abram, bom in 
tJr of the Chaldees, was, as we have shown, of Semitic 
descent; by which is meant a descendant of Shem. His 
ancestors came, as we have traced, out from the country 
to the north of Assyria, on the borders of Armenia. 
His father was Terah, an owner of flocks and herds, 
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who> with his family and followers, roamed about the 
country, pitching their tents now here, now there, as 
they found pasturage and water for the animals, in 
which consisted their chief wealth; or as Terah found 
opportunity for trade and gain in his other vocation of 
maker and seller of idols, an occupation then affording 
much profit, as the people were worshipers of idols, and 
set them up everywhere throughout the land. 

Sometimes Terah and his family lived without the 
walls of cities, into which he could go to barter through 
the day, while his people cared for his flocks; again, 
they would be far out upon the plains, where nothing 
could be seen but their own little village of black tents, 
and the sheep and the cattle grazing, and at night the 
clear, star-lit sky above them. 

His Youth. — ^This pastoral life made up the greater 
part of their existence. Terah was a man of some im- 
portance, and the people who composed his company 
were sufScient in number to constitute quite a village. 
This was what their camp really was, a community of 
which Terah was the head, and whose interests were all 
intertwined with his own, and who were subject to him 
as the chief one of the family, or tribe. They moved 
about as he directed, herded the flocks, sheared the hair 
of the goats, and wove the black cloth that was after- 
ward made into tents, and into sails for the boats that 
plied upon the seas and rivers. It was a free life, very 
different from that of the cities, and it was amid these 
people, and interested in such scenes and occupations, 
that the youth of Abram was mainly spent 
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Idolatry. — ^But there was one bad influence here. 
These people worshiped the stars and the moon and 
many idols, just as their fathers did, and they were 
steeped in sensual and degrading religions. Abram 
grew up under such influences, but was not wholly con- 
trolled by them. He was a lad of thoughtful mind, and 
early began to question if these things were right. 
Soon he began to oppose himself to these false wor- 
ships, braving the wrath of his father in doing so. He 
looked upon the sun and the moon and the stars not as 
gods in themselves, but as subject to a greater and true 
God, and for him he sought. 

The City of Ur. — ^This city of XJr, which, as we have 
told you, was the birthplace of Abram, and in and 
about which his home was for many years, was in the 
most ancient portion of Babylonia, historically consid- 
ered, and was the first seat of its civilization. Thus 
you may see that he did not come into the world from 
soipe obscure place, and that he had not led an ignorant 
and isolated life; but he was in a prominent cen- 
ter of activity, where he could see and learn as much 
as any youth of his day. Although he was much with 
his people in their tents and villages, he was also often 
with his father in the city; and that city of XJr was of 
as much importance in that time and country as Boston 
or Philadelphia is in our land. 

Although it is almost four thousand years since 
Abram was bom, yet the place and the people were of 
such importance that the names of men who lived there 
at that time were preserved, with other writings, upon 
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the bricks ol the temple^ and tbesa m large munhers 
are stiU to be found there. 

The Buiw. — ^A great many interesting ruina of the 
plaoe are also still in existence^ which would not he 
the case if the city had been small or unimportant^ or 
merely a collection of huts or poorly-built houses. Only 
structures of the most solid masonry would have left 
any traces after so hKig a time. We hope that many of 
our young readers will be able, when they grow up, to 
take a journey across the sea and view with their own 
eyes the ruins and places of which this book treats. If 
you do, you will find, among other things, on the spot 
where this city of Abram once stood, the remains of the 
great temple of the moon god, Hurki. Bemains of this 
city itself are seen in the low mounds arranged in oval 
shape, and about two miles in extent. In the center of 
these, and rising above all the others^ to a height of 
seventy feet above the plain, the great mound stands 
which encloses the ruins of the temple. Great numbers 
of the large bricks from which it was constructed are 
still there. On the highest part of the temple was the 
shrine, with the image of the god. Date groves were on 
all sides, and it was otherwise ornamented and made 
beautiful. On account of its great height and size, the 
temple was visible from a long distance, and its very 
size and magnificence helped to impress the people with 
the power of this favorite god. 

Sun and Moon Worship.^^MdLuy gods were worshiped 
in TJr, and what must seem very odd to you was that the 
people worshiped the sun and the moon. Tliey wexe 
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fftpedaUy fond of adoriBg the moon^ and we are cer- 
tain that our young readers would be puzzled to gueM 
the rea8on> althoi^h when we tell you, you will think 
it very simple. Wellj it was that they Uked the moon 
best, because the oountry was so hot that worship at 
mght was more comfortable than in the daytime. What 
do you thiiik of such a reason for worship? Yet this 
was the fact 

TJr was a religious center, a center for these false re- 
ligions, and it was also the great port of the country. 
It had a mixed population, with people of many races, 
and with ships going ai^d coming for trade with 
Ethiopia and the lands on the Bed Sea, the Persian 
Qulf , and the Indian Ocean. It was a very active and 
bustling place, and Abram bad the opportunity to see 
and learn a great deal there, in addition to that which 
he learned in the tents of bis people, as we have de^ 
scribed previously. 

We will not follow Abram through his youth. Let 
us tell you briefly that he did many things which 
marked him as a remarkable lad, and which singled him 
out as the steadfast enemy of all that was wrong and 
false in the religion of his people. But he continued 
among them until be had reached manhood, and until 
he attained the age of sixty years. 

Abfum'e New Life. — Now a great change was to come 
into his life. God had selected Abram out of all 
the world for a special work, and this could not be ao* 
oomplished in tiie land of his nativity. You may won- 
d«r why Ood did not take him away while he was 
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younger; but we can tell you that the man who was 
to stand up for the pure worship of the true <Jod had 
to learn by living in such a country as his native place 
what the evils of idolatry were; and he had to become 
old enough so that his character and habits would be 
fixed and strong, so that he would never swerve from 
the truth when God made it known to him, and be able 
to stand up among all the temptations to idolatry that 
might come to him in other places. But now he had 
learned all the lessons which his old home could give, 
and God was about to separate him from the rest of 
mankind, and lead him to other countries. 

We are not told that God spoke audibly to him at this 
time, as he did later in his life; but the Almighty in- 
fluenced him, and made it plain to his mind that he 
should set forth and go out of Chaldea on long journeys 
to a new country. The purpose which was to be ful- 
filled in him required that he and his children shoxQd 
have a land of their own; one which should belong to 
the nation of Hebrews which was to arise, with which 
they should be identified, which they should rule over, 
subject to no other masters. As dwellers with other men, 
in countries ruled by others, their great destiny was un- 
attainable. The purpose of God required the building 
up of a new and powerf id nation, not subject to the in- 
fluences of any other. 

His First Journey. — So Abram influenced his father 
and all his household to join him in his departure. 
The point for which they aimed was the place called 
Haran, in Mesopotamia. This was a very long jour- 
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ney lor those tunes, and it was a yery serious under- 
taking. It was six hundred miles northwest from Ur, 
as the crow flies, and much further by camel track. 
You may think it was not much of a journey, as many 
of our young readers have gone much further than that; 
but you are to remember that there were no cars then, 
that they had only camels and asses and cattle on which 
to ride and to carry their baggage. Also, that they had 
flocks and herds, and these could not be driven very 
fast; and there were women and children, and they 
must be considered. 

The Departure from Ur. — ^And so they set out from 
TJr. On the way they passed many places of great inter- 
est, of which we should like to tell you something, but 
we fear that the unfamiliar names of the towns and 
cities would not help you much toward an understand- 
ing of this important first journey of the father of the 
Hebrews; yet we will tell you of a few places which they 
passed. And you must just fancy to yourselves that 
great caravan of men and women, flocks and herds, 
asses and camels, slowly making its way under the lead- 
ership of Terah, the father of Abraham, and protected 
by the bows and arrows and spears of their herdsmen 
and followers, in a northeasterly direction away from 
Ur. All day they would toil along, and at night would 
encamp in some pleasant place where the pasture and 
water were abundant. 

Along the Route. — ^Now to mention briefly some of 
the places they passed by : Thirty miles away from TJr, 
scarcely a two-days* journey, they passed the gates of 
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Larsa, with its great temple tower crowned by the glit- 
tering shrine of the sun god^ Shamas. Another stage 
of the journey was accomplished^ and fifteen mile& 
further on they came to the city whose modem name is 
Warka. A portion of this town was enclosed by high 
and strong earthen walls, which were six miles in cir- 
cumference, yet the town stretched still beyond these 
for fully three miles upon the eastern side. These 
walls, though of earth, were very strong, and would 
for a long time resist the attacks of an armed force. 
The earth, before being put upon them, was mixed with 
straw and molded into huge bricks and dried in the sun. 

Within the walls of the city were palaces and other 
great buildings, yet high above these could be seen the 
temple tower of Ishtar, the Venus of Chaldea. Even 
now, four thousand years after its glittering magnifi- 
cence attracted the eyes of these wanderers, the ruina 
form a hill a hundred feet high, and from this we can 
judge something of its huge size and bulk. 

Sixty miles further, they came to Calneh, which was 
a rich and fruitful region, and one that wotdd have 
tempted them to stop had they been merely seeking for 
a home, as are modem emigrants. Here were countless 
threads and broader channels of irrigating waters, that, 
were led away from the rivers into the fi.elds and gar- 
dens and orchards, making possible the very highest 
cultivation of the soil. Here, too, were yet other tem- 
ple towers, the one of Bel, symbolized by the shining 
eastern sun, the other of Beltis, his consort. 

Sixty-five miles more, and they came to Borsippa^ 
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and to stai another tower. All these were built to the 
honor of idols, and show how the land was given up to 
false worships. 

Thence fifteen miles, and they arrived at Babel itself, 
a great city, with many towers and palaces and wide 
gardens and a vast sea of houses, and lofty, encircling 
walls. 

After journeying for something more than one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, they passed the bounds of Ghaldea. 
Now there were fewer cities, the land was thinly popu- 
lated, the soil was but slightly cultivated, but there were 
abundant pastures for their herds. 

The Arrival at Haran,. — ^At last, after many months 
of this slow travel, they arrived at Haran, in Mesopo- 
tamia, the place at which they were aiming. This town 
became famous much later as the Carrhae of the Greeks 
and the Bomans, and was the scene of the defeat of 
Crassus by the Parthians, and so is interesting to us, as 
are all places where great battles have been fought. 

The location of Haran was excellent for a military 
stronghold. East and northeast of it extends a vast 
limestone plateau seamed by deep ravines, but upon the 
south it sinks into an alluvial plain. On the slope of 
a low hill in the midst of this lies Haran, looking out 
over a wide and richly fertile valley, more than twenty 
square miles in extent. 

In the town itself the ruins of ancient fortifications 
built of large blocks of basalt, still bear evidence to the 
military importance of the position. Nor was it less 
'favorably placed for commerce than for the needs of 
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war. From the earliest times four roads which were 
highways oi trafiSc passed through it; one of these led 
to AsajnsL on the east; another to Babylon and the 
Persian Gulf on the southeast; a third toward Asia 
Minor on the norths and a last to Syria on the south- 
west. These must have brought Abram into contact 
with caravans and travelers from all parts of the east 
and west. 

There are now to be seen there the beehive-shaped 
huts of the Bedouin population, who still use dwellings 
exactly similar to those seen on ancient Assyrian slabs. 
These huts are but bare stone walls, raised without 
cement into the shape of a sugar-loaf, with a hole at 
the top for light. In all ages these have been character- 
istic of the neighborhood. 

Everywhere in this plain one meets traces of the an- 
cient canals for irrigation, which, throughout the year, 
carried the waters of the river Belik over the land, ren- 
dering it fruitful. But the traveler is especially at- 
tracted by the "Wells of Eebecca,'* where Eliezer met 
the future wife of Isaac, and where Sarah had certainly 
often been before her. Even now the flocks of Haran 
gather around these wells each morning, and the women 
still come to draw water for the day's use. 

Ood Speaks to Abram. — ^Here Abram lived with his 
father and family for fifteen years, at the end of which 
time his father died, and he himself became the head or 
chieftain of the clan, being now seventy-five years of age. 
Now Gted for the first time spoke audibly to him, and 
informed him of his selection as the progenitor of a 
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chosen race^ through which mankind was to be blessed. 
It was made perfectly plain to him what his mission in 
the world was to be, and for what purpose God had 
led him out of his first home. He told him, also, that 
he must leave Haran and make a further journey into 
another land. Always willing to do what God told him, 
he made ready to set out again. 

The Departure from Haran. — ^From Haran they jour- 
neyed two days, until they came to the Euphrates, to 
the ford where ancient Apamea stood, now the mod- 
ern city of Birs. There they saw the great stream, roll- 
ing beneath towering chalk cliflEs — ^a river intimately 
connected with many famous parts of the story of the 
world and of the human race. 

We can see the caravan form, and defile to the edge 
of the river. We can see them crossing the ford, the 
chosen man at the head of his people; behind him come 
his family, followers, servants, herdsmen, cattle, flocks, 
camels, and asses, carrying the women, or laden with the 
treasures of the household. When they have pressed 
through and stand on Syrian soil, Abram has become 
the Hebrew, meaning **the man who came across.^* 

The Journey Toward Canaan. — ^Then began the long 
journey southward. They took the old caravan road to 
Berea, where Julian halted on his last fatal campaign; 
through Chalcis; through Hamath, the future capital 
of the Syrian kingdom; on through Emesa, famous in 
after days for its magnificent temple of the sun, to 
Damascus, already a city, but which was to grow in 
power and greatness to become a wonder of the world; 
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a wonder because of its immortality, for Damascus has 
continued to be when cities that rose later have perished 
from the earth. Then the caravan crossed the valley of 
the Pharpar, green with the waving grass; across Geshu, 
an arid hill country; across the richly wooded, rolling 
landscapes of Bashan to Edrei, one of its two capitals. 

Hence they continued westward toward the Jordan, 
and descended to the ford of that river seven miles be- 
low its outlet from the Sea of Galilee. Beyond the Jor- 
dan, they again ascended into the hill country, crossing 
over and around the hills of Samaria for twenty-five 
miles, and finally ending their toilsome journey at 
Shechem, which was to be their resting-place for the 
time. Shechem lay in the plain of Moreh, in the land 
of Canaan, which was the country promised to Abram, 
and which was to be the land of his heirs. 

In the Chosen Land. — ^Now he and his are in the 
land which is to be forever after indissolubly connected 
with his name. The foot of the chosen man is at last 
upon the soil of the chosen land — ^the land which was 
to become to all religious men and women the Holy 
Land. 
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A 8TRAKGB OOUNTBY; OR, ABRAM IN OANAAN. 

A Strange Country. — ^What and where was this 
strange eonntry into which Abram had now come ? The 
general name of all this region^ of which this particular 
part constitutes about one-third^ is Syria. The common 
geographical name of this southernmost third is Pal- 
estine. The old biblical name is Canaan; this is a 
Hebrew word, and was originally applied only to the 
lowlands of Syria, but was later given to all the country 
which was conquered by the Hebrews. 

This region was bounded by some famous landmarks, 
the names of which are familiar to every youth who 
reads this story. Upon its north was Mount Hermon, 
at whose foot lay the city of Dan. Upon the south was 
Beersheba, and from this you will understand how the 
expression, *TProm Dan to Beersheba,*' had its origin. 
The journey from one of these points to the other was 
the entire distance across the land of Palestine, and 
the modem phrase, ''As far as from Dan to Beersheba," 
signifies any great distance. 

The western boundary was the Mediterranean, though 
this was more so in name than in fact, so far as actual 
poesession of the land by Israel was concerned. The 
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bonndaiy to the east was the beginning of the steppe 
region^ the vast high plains that lead off almost end- 
lessly. 

Its Size. — ^Palestine lies between the thirty-first and 
thirty-third degrees of north latitude, and is conse- 
quently in a sub-tropical region. Its total length is 
about 150 miles, and the breadth west of the Jordan is 
23 miles, and in the south 80 miles. 

The whole of Palestine is not more than one-sixth 
as large as England — ^a small country, it seems, to have 
had so remarkable a history and to have accomplished 
so much that was to have influence upon the whole 
world. But when you recall that Greece is a very little 
country, that Italy is not large, and that even England, 
with all its power, is not geographically extensive, and 
think of the great events which have occurred in these 
places, and what effect they have had in shaping the 
destinies of mankind, you need not be surprised at the 
contrast between the extent of Palestine and the magni- 
tude and importance of the affairs of which it was the 
scene. 

It is not always size that counts. The dominant con- 
quering nations have consisted of small men. Qreece 
and Italy and Palestine did not have wide bounds, and 
the Greeks, Bomans, Hebrews, and Egyptians were not 
giants; but that did not prevent them from subjugating 
countries and peoples greater than themselves in the 
mere matter of bulk. 

Climate. — ^This country to which Abram had now 
come possessed few physical features that would make it 
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in any manner notable. As we have stated, it was a part 
of the snb-tropieSy which means that it had a temperate 
climate, inclining toward the tropical; the average 
temperature at Jerusalem is 62 degrees, although it 
varies considerably, and will often rise or fall many 
degrees within a short time. Frost and snow are not 
uncommon, although they never remain long. The en- 
tire rainfall, which amounts to some twenty inches per 
year, comes wholly within the brief period of about fifty 
days. 

Fertility. — ^During the remainder of the year the peo- 
ple have to depend upon artificial irrigation for moist- 
ure for their crops, and without which the land would 
be nearly barren; but with this aid rich agriculture 
is maintained, and citrons, oranges, palms, melons, 
pomegranates, and other fruits of the tropics are culti- 
vated abundantly. Moses described it as ^^a good land, 
a land of brooks of water, of fountains and depths that 
spring out of valleys and hills; a land of wheat and. 
barley, and vines, and fig trees, and pomegranates; a 
land of oil, olives, and honey.'* An Egyptian, still 
earlier than Abram, speaks of the cornfields of Pal- 
estine, figs, vineyards, and fortresses; later, but still be- 
fore Abram's time, another from the same country 
speaks of Palestine as *^abounding in wine more than 
in water,** of its honey, palms, fruit-trees, barley, wheat, 
and innumerable cattle. Olives were so abundant that 
one district had an olive-tree as its coat of arms. 

The entire surface is hilly, and in some portions 
mountainous; and the real home of the Israelites was 
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upon the highlandB, from 300 to 3,000 feet above the 
sea, where the yineyards and olive orchards flourished 
most luxuriantly. 

The Jordan. — ^The chief water-way of the country is 
the river Jordan, great in history, but not of imposing 
magnitude as we see it flowing through the plain. Its 
average width is but thirty to fifty feet, although at the 
annual overflow, which occurs in February, it fllls the 
valley, which, south of the Sea of Galilee, is from four 
to fourteen miles wide, and thus it waters and enriches 
all the land thereabouts. 

Cave-Dwellers. — ^The stone monuments, cromlechs, 
and circles of stone which have been f oimd, show that 
Palestine was occupied at a very early time. The first 
to live there were probably the cave-dwellers, or Horites, 
some of whom were found in Abram^s day in Mount 
Seir. These people dwelt in caves in the face of the 
mountains, and had little except that which nature sup- 
plied them. Their method of life and their homes prob- 
ably were not very different from those of the cave- 
dwellers of our own country, who inhabited the west 
and southwest not so long ago but that remmders of 
them are yet found, so complete that we can judge 
very well their manner of existence. Traces of trog- 
lodytes (which is the scientific name for cave-dwellers) 
are found in Edom, and at Beir-Jirbrin, in the Lebanon, 
where the flint instruments used by them are mingled 
with the bones of the reindeer and the wild ox. Stories 
of primeval giants also prevailed in Palestine, but so 
closely were these tales allied to myths without f ounda- 
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tion thai it is useless to speculate eoneeming them, or 
to try to discover to what race they belonged, if, indeed, 
they ever existed. 

Palestinian Explorations. — Just as you have learned 
that Assyria and Babylonia have been explored and 
many interesting discoveries made, so that country of 
which we are now writing, Palestine, has had much 
light thrown upon its former condition by the same ear- 
nest seekers after knowledge. 

British and American expeditions, individual investi- 
gators, and chance travelers, have developed many in- 
teresting facts as to the physical character, the climate, 
the geology, the zoology, and the botany of this remark- 
able land; the ancient usages and the modem customs 
of its early inhabitants. 

Some specialists have made its localities the study of 
a lifetime. As an example of the light derived from 
modem research, we can tell you that but a few years 
ago the history of Jerusalem previous to the conquest of 
Canaan by the Israelites was entirely unknown, with 
the exception of the glimpse given of Melchizedek, 
when, as you will learn a little later, he came in con- 
tact with Abram. But recently, at Tel-el- Amama, in 
Egypt, there has been a discovery of cuneiform tablets 
which has changed all this. Tel-el- Amama is the name 
given to a series of mounds on the eastern bank of the 
Nile. Here once stood a city which for a time was im- 
portant in ancient story. The Emperor Thothmes the 
Third, who was a great ruler, had subjected Palestine 
and Syria, and extended his dominions as far as the 
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Euphrates. His grandson, Amenophis the Fourth^ who^ 
in time, succeeded him, attempted to introduce the wor- 
ship of Baal. He was partly of Asiatic blood, and this 
heathen worship was the religion of his mother^s people; 
but, being opposed by the priests, he forsook the old 
capital, Thebes, and built himself a new one wherein he 
might live and worship as he chose, and the site of this 
capital was where Tel-el- Amarna now stands. Here he 
reigned, surrounded by others who like himself were 
worshipers of his adopted god. 

It is from the cimeif orm inscriptions found here that 
we learn this, and other things which we shall tell you 
presently. These writings are mainly in the Babylonian 
language, showing that to have been the common me- 
dium of intercourse from the Nile to the Euphrates. 
When this ruler, Amenophis, who afterward changed 
his name to Khu-n-Aten, had gone from the old capital 
to his new one, he carried thither the oflScial correspond- 
ence received by his father and himself. This included 
letters from various kings and rulers, among them 
Egyptian governors and subject princes in Palestine. 
Having thus been in correspondence with those in great- 
est power and authority throughout all that region, we 
may well imagine that these letters would give a very 
correct history of the times and the customs of the peo- 
ple. It would seem hardly possible that we could have 
had in any manner a more exact account than has come 
to us in this way. We have letters direct from the city 
of Jerusalem, written by its vassal king. Other letters 
are dated from Lachish and from the two Oazas, one of 
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which was the famous city of the Philistines^ whose 
gates Samson carried away in sport. 

Letters from the King of Jerusalem. — Jerusalem was 
even then an important city, with a territory which ex- 
tended to Carmel in the north and to Gath and Keilah 
in the west. It was a stronghold constantly threatened 
by the confederated tribes, the Khabiri, who had their 
center at Hebron; and the letters of Ebed-tob, the vassal 
king, are filled with appeals for help against them. 
From all these letters we discover that Canaan was a 
center for an active correspondence which was going on 
with the Egyptian court. Begarding the king of Jerusa- 
lem, Ebed-tob, we learn that he claimed to have been 
made king by the oracle or power of the **great king,'* 
the god, whose temple was on Mount Moriah, the fa- 
mous mountain in Jerusalem itself. He was the king 
of Jerusalem, as was Melchizedek afterward, because 
he was the priest of its god. Thus Jerusalem was gov- 
erned up to the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, even if 
not later, by royal priests. 

These inscriptions tell us many curious things. 
Among others, we learn that the name of Jerusalem 
was written TJru-salim, and it is explained that Uru is 
the equivalent of the Assyrian word *'city,'' while Salim 
was the god of peace. Prom this we may see that the 
meaning of the name Jerusalem was ''City of the God 
of Peace/' We further learn that it was a sacred city 
from the beginning, so that its entire later history was 
consistent with its founding. 

The Native TrtftM.— This land, whose story is told 
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by ihese old tablets^ was the land into which Abram had 
come. He found it already occupied by numerous 
tribes^ who^ like the Phoenicians^ had emigrated earlier 
from Babylonia. We find remnants of these tribes still 
existing^ in the fellah or peasant of Palestine^ who is 
to-day the laborer^ the cultivator of the soil, working for 
a mere pittance, having few wants, almost the poorest 
and most ignorant among men. 

There were many of the tribes, each independent of 
the other, yet with them all there remained plenty of 
room for Abram^s pasture. The large following that 
he brought with him made him a man of importance, so 
that the Canaanite kings considered him an equal, and 
treated him with corresponding respect. 

The Canaanites. — ^The people to the west of the Jor- 
dan were mainly agricultural ; they were closely related 
to the Phoenicians, and were called Canaanites. The 
Phoenicians were the greatest business people of an- 
tiquity. Those famous cities. Tyre and Sidon, belonged 
to them. Even in Abram's day the chimneys of their 
great glass works and dyeing factories were to be seen, 
a prominent feature of the landscape, and the vast har- 
bors crowded with ships, and their huge warehouses 
stored with the richest products of the world. The 
Canaanites also had fortified towns, and worked in gold 
and brass and iron, and traded with other nations. 

Besides the Canaanites were numerous other tribes, 
some of whom were very powerful, and considerably ad- 
vanced in the arts. So that you are to understand that 
Abram did not come into a land of savages such as our 
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people found when they came to America, the home of 
the red Indian, or as would be found in central Africa; 
but the country contained many walled towns, great 
sections of the land were in a high state of cultivation, 
and there were great caravan roads on which the traflBc 
of Egypt and Assyria passed back and forth. 

This land was from the beginning the scene of con- 
tests between nations who desired its possession, because 
it was the highway between the East and the West, and 
the gate to the occupancy of other lands. All the great 
nations of ancient times fought over it, and it was at 
one time subject to Assyria, at another to Egypt, and 
was like a ball tossed to and fro between them all. 

The Amorites, — Among the more noted tribes which 
Abram found in possession of part of the country, the 
Amerites were the most powerful. From the sculptured 
Egyptian monuments we find that they wore long close 
robes, with short sleeves, and with a girdle about the 
waist, hair long and elaborately dressed with orna- 
ments, and that they had flowing reddish beards, tawny 
complexions, and blue eyes. They were warlike, and 
had strong chariots for use in battle ; their chief weapon 
was the bow, and for defense they used an oblong shield. 
A shield pierced with three arrows, surmounted^ by a 
fourth, tied across the top of a flagstaff, glittered over 
their high towers as a national standard. 

The Philistines, — ^Another of the powerful tribes in- 
habiting this land was that of the Philistines. They 
were warlike, as were the Amorites, but were also more 
of a commercial people, and had fortified cities on the 
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8eacoa8t> in the souihem portion of the country. Yon 
will all recall the fact that the great giant, Ooliath, 
^om David slew with a pebble from his sling, was of 
this race. 

The Eittites. — ^There were many other tribes in the 
country whom we shall not stop to name, with the ex- 
ception of the Hittites, who were one of the most im-^ 
portant, and with whom Abram had direct dealings later, 
purchasing from them the cave of Machpelah, where he 
buried Sarah. They were cultured and highly civilized, 
and had settled commimities, their chief town being 
Hebron. The monuments depict them as having been 
short and thick-set, of yellowish complexion, with black 
hair and without beards, and wearing among other strik- 
ing items of dress, boots with tumed-up toes. 

It was among these people, and near Shechem, on the 
great north and south caravan route, and at the cross- 
ing of many roads, that Abram pitched his tents and 
found pasturage for his flocks and herds. It was there 
that the liord again appeared to him, and made the prom- 
ise that this country should belong to his heirs, sa3ring, 
*TJnto thy seed will I give this land.'' And there he 
manifested his devotion to God by building an altar, 
an act that he several times repeated during his life, in 
many places, thus establishing centers for the worship 
of the true God, where only idolatrous practices had ob- 
tained before. After a time, he moved further toward 
the south, probably in search of better pasture, and made 
his next halt at a place between Bethel and Hai, where 
he again showed his piety by honoring God by sacrifices. 
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THE TENTS OF ISAAC. 

Abram in Egypt. — Now we have to follow his wander- 
ings for a time. Drought caused him to remove again, 
this time to Egypt for a short stay. He went to Zoan, 
in the Delta. This, too, was even then an ancient 
land, and the great pyramids were already old. Eight 
dynasties had passed since they were built. He f otmd 
the Delta under a high state of cultivation, with a busy 
commerce, towns and cities, temples and palaces. There 
were cattle and sheep upon the pastures, and the land 
was dotted with orchards and vineyards. 

Upon arriving in Egypt, it was the custo^i for for- 
eigners to be taken before the king, that they might 
either receive permission to remain, or be sent back 
again to the land from whence they had come. On a 
rock between Thebes and Memphis have been found pic- 
tures representing the reception of a Semitic tribe, just 
as Abram was received by Pharaoh. When they came 
before the king, the beauty of Sarah, the wife of Abram, 
attracted the ruler, and he took her away from her hus- 
band. But presently a plague fell upon his house, and 
he believed it was because he had done this wrong to 
the stranger; so he sent for Abram and delivered Sarah 
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to him unhanned, and compelled him to go out from 
his countiy; but he gave him presents of sheep^ oxen^ 
asses^ slaves^ camels^ gold and silver to make amends. 

These precious metals were not rare with the Egyp- 
tians^ yet were valued as highly as they now are. Their 
silver was obtained from mines in the eastern desert^ 
and was also received as tribute from countries subject 
to Egypt, from Ethiopia, and from other lands. A gold 
and silver crown that was in use in the eleventh dynasty, 
before the time of Abram, is now preserved in the 
museum of Leyden. 

Return to Canaan. — ^Then he journeyed slowly back 
to Canaan again, where for the time he made his home 
at Bethel, in the company of his nephew Lot. The lat- 
ter had become next to Abram in power, and in the 
multitude of his flocks and herds, and the possessions of 
both were now so very numerous that disputes were con- 
stantly arising between their herdsmen in regard to pas- 
ture and water. 

Quarrel of Herdsmen. — So they decided to separate, 
and thus do away with this frequent conflict, and Abram 
very generously gave Lot the choice of locations. The 
latter went into the region of the best pasturage and 
most abundant water, in the neighborhood of Sodom, 
a notoriously wicked city of the Canaanites, situated 
near the Dead Sea. 

Abram himself went toward Hebron, and located near 
the famous Oaks of Mamre, which were so called from 
the name of their owner. Again he received the divine 
promise, that the land should be given to his heirsi and 
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he was commanded to walk through its length and 
breadth, as a token of inheritance. 

Abram as a Warrior. — ^We shall now get a glimpse of 
the patriarch in another character, as a warrior. In 
order to make plain the circumstances which led him 
into battle, we must tell you something in regard to a 
king who bore the sonorous name of Chedorlaomer. 
This man was a sort of emperor, under whom there 
were many lesser kings; the center of his power was the 
kingdom of Elam. The monuments inform us that his 
power extended from east of the lower Tigris to the Med- 
iterranean. Fourteen years before this date of which 
we are writing, he had invaded Canaan and made it 
tributary. At this time, the various peoples of Pales- 
tine revolted against him, and refused to pay their trib- 
ute. The emperor therefore once more invaded the 
land, and, coming in from the northeast, swept victori- 
ously over the country, until he reached Sodom. 

Abram' s Victory. — ^There the kings of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and of the various cities of the plain, joined 
battle with him; but they were completely routed, 
many captives being taken, and much spoil carried 
away. Among the prisoners were Lot arid his family. 
When Abram heard of this event, his affection for his 
relative prompted him to at once attempt his rescue; 
and, calling on the Amorites, who had become his allies, 
he pursued the enemy to Laish, thirty miles north of the 
Sea of Galilee, finding him there in camp. 

Deciding on a night surprise, while some of the foe 
were asleep, and many drunk, they divided into bands 
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and ruehed on the camp^ creating a panic, and utterly 
routing them. They chased the fleeing hordes for two 
days, and recovered Lot, his family, and an immense 
amount of the spoil. Betuming southward, Abram 
was met by two princes, one of them being the new king 
of Sodom, who came to congratulate him upon the vic- 
tory over the foes of his own people, as well as upon the 
recovery of the property which had been taken away 
from his city. By the laws of war this booty belonged 
to Abram, but he generously refused so much as a shoe 
latchet for himself, though he of course accorded their 
share to his Amorite allies. The other prince who con- 
gratulated him upon his return met him in the neigh- 
borhood of Jehus, which was afterward the holy city 
of Jerusalem. This prince was Melchizedek, and he 
gave his blessing to the patriarch, who paid him tithes, 
which were a tenth of the spoil. 

Birth of Ishmaeh — ^Ten years had passed since Abram 
had come into Canaan, but he had no heirs. Again the 
promise of the Lord was made to him. At Sarah^s sug- 
gestion, he then took the slave woman, Hagar, accord- 
ing to a custom not unusual with them, and the boy 
Ishmael was bom. Again the covenant was renewed; 
his name was changed to Abraham; and Isaac was 
promised. He had been twenty-five years in Canaan 
when the promised child was bom. 

Isaac, the Smiling One. — ^Isaac, the next great char- 
acter in this history, was not so grand a figure as his 
father, nor was his life so eventful; but, as a child of 
promise, he became the agent for carrying forward the 
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sacred mission which had been began by Abraham. As 
the Greek racers handed from one to another the flaming 
torch which was borne ever by the foremost in the 
course^ so the sacred trust had now come to Isaac — ^the 
sacred tmst of building up a new nation^ and of passing 
forward to the rest of mankind the spiritual blessings 
which were to result therefrom. 

His Uneventful Life. — ^He whose name means^ "The 
Smiling One/' was one of the few in all history whose 
birth has been foretold. This name was given to him 
probably on account of the joy brought to his parents 
by his birth^ and as indicating also the good that was to 
come to mankind through him. His life was spent 
within a circle of a few miles about Beersheba and 
Mamre, and in the vale of Gerar, never leaving that 
region but once. He grew up in the shade of Sarah's 
tent, molded into feminine softness by habitual sub- 
mission to her strong, loving will. The death of Sarah 
occurred when Isaac was thirty-seven years old, at 
Hebron, and Abraham purchased the cave of Machpelah 
for her tomb. The grief of Isaac at the loss of his 
mother was so severe that for months he was uncom- 
forted; and Abraham, either fearing that he would be- 
come morbid, or desiring that he should be settled in' 
life, determined that he should marry. 

His Marriage to Bebekah. — In order to keep the race 
pure, alliances with the heathen peoples about them 
were forbidden; so Abraham sent his trusted servant, 
Eliezer, back to Haran, which, as you will recollect, was 
the tarrying place on his migration from IJr. Some of 
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his own kmdied^ who had gone with him from Ur^ had 
remained there; and descendants of these, among whom 
were some of the children of his brother Nahor, still 
abode in that district. From thence the messenger 
brought the beautiful Bebekah, the woman whose name 
means, **The Enchainer/' and who reigned over the af- 
fections and home of Isaac as long as she lived. After 
twenty years, his twin boys, Esau and Jacob, were bom ; 
and when they had attained their fifteenth year, Isaac 
was called upon, in company with Ishmael, to bury his 
father in the cave of Machpelah, beside Sarah. 

His Later Life. — This noble character, for the pur- 
pose of our narrative, does not require that details be 
given of the succeeding events of his life. He lived 
long enough to have occasion to grieve for the loss of the 
beloved Bebekah; and he was comforted at the time of 
his own end by the presence of both his sons, who had 
now become heads of separate clans, and who, when 
death came, laid him by the side of his great sire. He 
wrought no important changes in the land in which he 
lived, but abode quietly in his place, surrounded by the 
native population, among whom he lived in peace and 
whom he influenced by the nobility of his traits. 

Although a man of lofty mind, who may have pos- 
sessed the ability to do great deeds, it was the purpose 
of God that he should thus live a calm and uneventful 
life, and be only a link in the great chain between 
Abraham, the father of this race which was upbuilding, 
and the people who were to follow; so it is not necessary 
that ^e should pursue his career more fully. 
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JACOB IK HASAK. 

The story of Jacob. — ^The interest of our narrative 
now centers in Jacob. As among the sons of Terah, 
Abraham was chosen^ and as among the sons of Abra- 
ham^ Isaac was chosen and Ishmael rejected, so now 
from the sons of Isaac, Jacob is chosen and Esau is 
rejected. Esau undervalued his birthright, and besides 
this had further separated himself from his father's 
family and set himself in opposition to the chosen peo- 
ple of God, by going away and marrying among the 
heathen. 

He Ooes to Haran. — Jacob had assisted in alienating 
his brother by a deception which he practiced upon their 
father, by which he had succeeded in gaining for him- 
self the blessing which Isaac had intended to bestow 
upon Esau. It was this deception which was instru- 
mental in driving Jacob out from Canaan, as he feared 
the anger and vengeance of his brother. By his moth- 
er's counsel, he went to Haran, her native place, and 
made his home with her brother Laban, and others of 
their kin. By this action, a double purpose was served; 
the escape from the wrath of his brother, and his intro- 
duction into a household composed of persons of his 
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own bloody with whom he was at liberty to many, and 
thus preserve the purity of the race. 

He Meets Rachel. — ^He was cordially received by his 
uncle^ Laban^ with Oriental effusion of kisses and em* 
bracings. "Surely/' said his kinsman, "thou art my 
bone and my flesh/* 

Jacob had already, before entering the house, found 
at the wells outside the gates something to draw him and 
interest him above all things, in the person of Eachel, 
the youngest daughter of the household. She had come 
from tending her sheep when she met him, and must 
have been then very young, as only girls of ten or eleven 
years were allowed, in that country, to engage in this, 
occupation or to go about alone. Jacob seems from 
the first to have felt a strong sentiment for her, and he 
helped her to water her flocks and told her of their rela- 
tionship. There sprang up a love at once between them 
that never faltered or changed. 

His Agreement to Serve Ldban. — ^After a month a& 
his uncle's guest, their affairs were put upon a business 
footing, as this young man was of too independent a 
character to remain idle even in the house of his kins- 
man; and he had, besides, an object of his own to gain» 
In reply to the question as to what wages would be de- 
sired, Jacob most promptly answered, **! will serve thee 
seven years for Eachel, thy youngest daughter.'* As 
it is the Oriental custom to buy a wife, and as Jacob had 
nothing but his labor to give, he offered this in ex- 
change. This bargain having been made, the youth set 
to work caring for the flocks and herds of his relative* 
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Though placed in a menial position^ he was happy in 
the home which sheltered Hachel^ also; so the seven 
years passed as though they had been but a few days, 
because of the love he had for her. 

His Marriages. — ^When the seven years were ended, 
he demanded his wife, and Laban made a feast, the 
usual marriage festival; but he deceived Jacob, by giv- 
ing him his older daughter. For this action the excuse 
was made that it was not the custom of his country to 
allow the younger daughter to marry before her older 
sisters. Indignant, but still determined to have Bachel, 
Jacob proposed that he serve another seven years for 
her. This being agreed to, she was given to him, and 
he continued as a shepherd for Laban for seven years 
more. After this second period, he made other terms 
of service with his relative, by which he accumulated 
considerable wealth, and there were also a number of 
children bom to him. 

When he had been about twenty years in this land* 
he was summoned to return to Canaan. The Lord said 
to him, **Eetum now to the land of thy fathers.'' Be- 
fore this, Jacob had purposed returning to his former 
home, but had delayed because Laban had offered him 
new inducements to remain with him. We see the value 
which Laban had put upon his services, which had been 
the means of adding greatly to his own wealth, from 
the fact that he had told Jacob to name such wages as 
he desired, and that sum should be paid to him. Thus, 
during the latter years of his stay, he was becoming him- 
self possessed of great accumulations. 
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He Returns to Canaan. — ^Now when he received this 
direct command from the Lord, it was wholly in accord 
with his own will and the purpose he had before enter- 
tained; so he gathered together his herds and his flocks, 
with his wives, his children, and his followers, who 
now made a goodly company, and started upon the 
retnm jonmey, which he had made alone so many years 
before and under such different conditions. His de- 
parture took place in the absence of Laban, who was 
very much vexed at his going, and pursued with a com- 
pany of men on swift camels, and overtook him after 
he had crossed the river Euphrates; but whatever the 
purpose of the latter may have been in thus pursuing, 
the meeting was friendly, and after tarrying for the 
night Laban departed to his own country in an 
amicable manner. 

Jacob then went on his way slowly, as a caravan must 
always travel, and was comforted at Mahanaim by a 
vision of angels and assurance of the protection of God. 
He was now in the neighborhood of his brother Esau, 
who had come to be a great chief; and, fearing his anger 
on account of the wrong done years before, he sent mes- 
sengers and presents to him. 

The Character of Jacob. — ^We must now pause and 
tell you something of the character of this man, whom 
we have thus far shown only by some of the more im- 
portant incidents of his career. Should we take the 
space to narrate many of the minor details of his life, 
we could give you a more complete understanding of 
him in that manner; but in order speedily to arrive at 
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the main events of our history^ we will sketch these mat- 
ters as briefly as possible. 

In acting falsely toward his father^ and in robbing 
his brother of his birthright, you have already seen that 
Jacob was not honest and upright. He was, on the con- 
trary, of a grasping and deceitful nature, always ready 
to do that which seemed most to his own profit, without 
regard for the rights or welfare of others. While Laban 
imposed upon him, and made him serve many years 
without payment for his labor, we find that when the 
opportunity presented itself, Jacob accumulated for 
himself all that he could, even at the expense of his 
father-in-law. Perhaps it was because he was not quite 
honest in his dealings with others that Laban found 
him so profitable a servant; and when he came to work 
for himself he gained property so rapidly that, as we have 
seen, he soon possessed enough to warrant going back 
with all his people to his own country ; and when he did 
go, he went stealthily, while Laban was away. And 
now, when about to meet his brother whom he had 
wronged, he was afraid that some of his misdeeds were 
to return upon his own head. 

But now a great change was to come upon Jacob. He 
was to be made a new man, to have from this time forth 
a new character and new purpose in life. 

He Meets an Angel. — ^It was evening, and he had 
come to the banks of the stream Jabbok. The meeting 
with his brother, whom he knew to be approaching, 
could not take place until the next day. All his com- 
pany had been sent across the stream, but he remained 
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upon the hither side, alone. While he waited there, 
with a great anxiety pressing npon him regarding the 
events of the coming day, fearing, doubtless, the just 
vengeance that his brother might visit upon himself and 
his people, there came to him an angel, with whom he 
wrestled through the long night. He knew that his past 
life had not been right, but he wished the future *to be 
different, and he prayed for the blessing of the angel 
upon his purpose. All through the night he besought 
him, but it was not until the day began to dawn, and 
the angel had tried his purpose in many ways, that his 
prayer prevailed. At last the angel said: *'Thy boon 
is granted. Thy name shall no more be called Jacob, 
but Israel ; for as a prince thou hast power with God, 
and with man, and hast prevailed.'' From that hour 
Jacob was a different man. 

The Reconciliation with Esau. — ^When the day had 
come, Jacob crossed the stream, and he could see Esau 
approaching with his four hundred men. What his 
brother's intentions were, Jacob could not tell ; but he 
feared an attack, and rearranged his company so as to 
protect best those for whom he cared most ; he then ad- 
vanced in front of all, and bowing himself to the ground 
seven times, thus indicated his regret and penitence for 
the past But Esau, instead of bearing grudges, *'em- 
braced him, and fell on his neck, and kissed him; and 
they wept." The brothers being reconciled, Jacob's 
wives and children were then presented. After this, 
Esau was urged to accept the presents, as a token of 
good will, and they parted on friendly terms. 
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Jacob's Stopping-Places. — Jacob now established his 
home for a brief time at Succoth^ so called from the 
booths or sheds which he built there from the reeds. A 
little later^ he made his way to the neighborhood of 
Shechem, from which his sons, by their violence, made 
it necessary for him to remove. 

Directed by the Lord. — ^The Lord now directed him 
to go to Bethel, which was the place where Abraham had' 
sojourned for a time, and where Jacob himself had first 
had his vision of the angels, when, as a youth, he fled 
from his father's home to Haran. The Lord had spoken 
through his angels and by direct voice, both to Abraham 
and Isaac, and now in turn to Jacob, showing his special 
charge over these three men. Thus was it made plain 
to Jacob that he was in the line of spiritual succession. 

His Destruction of the Idols. — ^In accordance with 
this high mission, and his desire to have his own worship 
and that of his household pure and true, he now set 
about the destruction of the idols that were adored by 
some of his followers. These persons had been tainted 
by idolatry in their native place, in Haran, and had 
been encouraged in these practices by seeing them com- 
monly observed in the country where they now were. 

Therefore, Jacob called all his people together and 
collected the idols and buried them imder an oak at 
Shechem; and then set forward again, going on to 
Bethel, at which place he erected an altar to the true 
God. 

Death of Rachel. — ^He tarried there but a short time, 
and again set forth; but had journeyed only about fif- 
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teen miles^ to the neighborhood of Bethlehem, when: 
Bachel, his well-beloved wife, was taken from him by 
death. A little to the north of the village of Bethlehem, 
is still shown the spot which is known as BacheFs tomb. 

His Meeting with His Father. — After the burial of 
his wife, Jacob journeyed again, and spread his tent 
beyond the town of Edar, to the east of Bethlehem. 
Like all pastoral hordes, his caravan must be kept mov- 
ing in search of pasture; and as their general direction 
was southward, they soon came to Hebron, where Isaac, 
the aged father of Jacob, still lived. This must have 
been a joyous meeting between Jacob and his old father, 
whose ears had not been gladdened by the voice of his 
son for so many years. All differences had long been 
forgotten and forgiven, and in earnest conversation the 
second patriarch impressed upon him who was now to 
take his place as the third patriarch the importance and 
magnitude of the destiny of himself and their race. 

Death of Isaac. — ^As soon as the end of Isaac drew 
near, Jacob sent for Esau, who at once rejoined him in 
the home where they had been boys; and together they 
cared for their father^s last moments, and buried him 
in the cave Machpelah, beside Bebekah and his parents. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

FROM CANAAN TO EGYPT. 

The Jealousy of Joseph's Brethren. — Jacob had now 
become the head of his people^ and took np his residence 
at Hebron, where by occupation and by treaty with the 
natives, they had certain recognized rights and an es- 
tablished position. While residing there the partiality 
of Jacob for Joseph awakened the jealousy of the breth- 
ren of the latter, and caused them to conspire to sell 
him into Egypt as a slave, which they accomplished 
when the lad reached the age of about seventeen years. 

His Enslavement &y the Latter. — ^This enslavement 
of their brother, which was an unnatural crime, might 
seem at first an evil out of which no good could come. 
But the event proved to be a critical one in the progress 
and devdopment of the purposes of Ood in regard to 
the chosen people. It became the means of carrying 
all his relatives, later, into the land of Egypt, which 
represented one of the great civilizations of the time, 
and where they were to multiply in numbers, be disci- 
plined in the arts and handicrafts, and formed into a 
nation. Among all the events with which we have to 
treat, none is more dramatic in its influences than the 
sale of this boy as a slave. This was the key to the whole 
future history of the Hebrews. 
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A Famine in Canaan. Jacob Sends to Egypt for 
Com. — ^After Joseph had been some time in Egypt, 
probably about thirteen years, Canaan suffered from 
one of the great periodical famines which were liable to 
overtake that country. This was the result of drought, 
which caused the land to parch and the crops to wither, 
so that there was not grain for sustenance either of the 
people or their herds. Jacob, being one of the largest 
owners of flocks and herds, and his followers and de- 
pendents being so numerous, felt very greatly the fail- 
ure of the crops. Kjiowing that an abundance of com 
was in Egypt, he sent ten of his sons, with their beasts 
of burden, into that land, where, foreknowledge having 
been had of this famine, com had been stored up during 
the years of plenty. 

The Second Journey There. — ^The patriarch himself 
remained at home with the youngest of his sons, Benja- 
min; but upon the return of the others from their first 
journey, and when the supply of com which they 
brought had been consumed, and it became necessary to 
make a second trip to Egypt, his sons announced to 
Jacob that the great oflScer from whom the grain had 
been bought had told them they need not come again 
for supplies unless they would bring also their yoimgest 
brother, as a proof that they were honest men, and 
not spies. This was a great blow to their father, but 
he yielded at last, unwillingly, to the necessity of the 
situation, and allowed the lad to accompany them. 

Joseph Makes Himself Known to His Brethren. — On 
their second arrival in Egypt, when they had been 
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brought into the presence of the great officer, he ordered 
all others from within the doors and announced him- 
self as the brother whom they had treated so cruelly 
and sold into slavery so long ago. He embraced them 
and gave them a most affectionate welcome, supplied 
them with com, and sent messengers to his father ask- 
ing him to come, with all his people and possessions, 
down into Egypt. 

The Qreatness of Joseph. — ^Thus it had come about 
that Joseph, whom they had hated and whom they had 
stolen away from their father and sold into slavery while 
he was yet a lad, had now risen to be the very greatest 
man, next to the Pharaoh himself, in that land to which 
they had been compelled to go for succor in that time of 
famine. 

When Jacob had learned of this, and received the mes- 
sages from his son whom he had thought dead, he 
wished to go to him at once. But it was a great step to 
take, to leave the land in which he and his fathers had 
now lived for two hundred years, and with all his pos- 
sessions, and his large family, now seventy in number, 
and his retainers who counted some thousands, place 
himself under the care of a foreign king. 

Jacob Journeys into Egypt — ^But the famine in 
Canaan, and his longing to see Joseph finally decided 
him; so he quitted Hebron and took up his journey, 
with all that he had, so far as Beersheba. At that place 
God spoke to him in a vision in the night, and dispelled 
all fears as to whether he was doing right in this. The 
Lord said to him, "I am God, the God of thy father; 
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fear not to go down into Egypt ; for I will there make of 
thee a great nation/^ Now the course was plain^ and 
the company continued without further hesitation upon 
the long journey. 

The Caravan on the Way. — That great caravan^ pre- 
pared thus to take its way into a far and strange land, 
must have made an inspiring spectacle. First came 
the aged sheik, reclining in the best of Pharaoh's wag- 
ons, which had been sent by Joseph, and about him his 
daughters, with their children. For his immediate 
guard, his sons and sons-in-law rode about him, armed 
with spears and with bows and arrows. After them, 
came the slaves and retainers, most of the number on 
foot, but some mounted upon asses or camels. There- 
were homed cattle, and sheep and goats; beasts, of bur- 
den, carrying the goods of the caravan, and the tenta 
and tent-poles. The camels also were laden with water- 
skins, for there were deserts to cross, where water would 
not be obtainable. 

They went southwesterly from Beersheba, by way of 
Bered and Behoboth, and crossed the desert from east 
to west. They came to the Egyptian frontier near 
Daphne, then passed through the Delta and approached 
the capital, Tanis. 

Joseph Meets His Father. — Joseph met his father in 
the land of Goshen, and there fell upon his neck and 
wept, while Jacob cried, '^ow let me die, since I have- 
seen thy face and thou art still alive.'* Then, when they 
had rested and talked together for a time, Joseph took 
his father and five of his brethren, leaving the othera 
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in charge of their property^ and went to the oonrt at 
Tanis, to present his father to the great king. 

Jacob at the Court of the Pharaoh. — Here was more 
earthly glory than Jacob had ever seen. Here was the' 
great palace, with colonnades and pylons, capitals carved 
into various animal and vegetable forms, with walls and 
ceilings painted in bright colors, with representations 
of battles, processions, and domestic scenes. There were, 
too, the inscriptions in hieroglyphics, which were to re- 
main for future generations to read. There was luxuri- 
ous furniture, carved woodwork, and the magnificent 
throne. Fpon this sat Apepi, the Pharaoh, with lines 
of guards upon both sides, and courtiers all about. 
There entered Joseph, the grand vizier, dressed in double 
tunic, with a collar about his neck, and carrying a stafif. 

Jacob and His Sons Settle in Ooshen. — First he in- 
troduced his brethren, and obtained permission for them 
from the king to settle in Goshen. Then, by the king's 
leave, he brought his father into the royal presence. 
Leaning on his son^s arm, the white-haired old man ad- 
vanced up the throne-room. He was simply clad, 
but he bore himself with all the dignity of a great chief, 
and the courtiers fell back upon either side and left the 
way open to him. Instead of prostrating himself, as 
was the custom, Jacob lifted up his hand and gave the 
king his blessing. After the ceremony of the introduc- 
tion, and the conversation which followed, were over, 
Jacob retired to Goshen with his other sons. There, for 
seventeen years, was the home of his old age. 

JacoVs Death. — ^When he at last fell sick, and knew 
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that his end was near^ he pledged Joseph that he shoiQd 
be buried with his fathers in Canaan. So when he was 
dead^ Joseph had him embalmed by his own physicians^ 
and, obtaining the consent of the king, took the body of 
his father into Canaan, as he had promised. As he was 
the father of a man so great among them as Joseph had 
become, the Egyptians joined in the mourning. 

The Funeral Ceremonies. — ^When the period of the 
mourning was completed, a grand procession was 
formed. All the servants of Pharaoh, the elders of his 
house, and all the elders of the land of Egypt joined. 
Courtiers, grandees, officials, some mounted in chariots, 
swelled the numbers, and went with them as far as 
Beersheba. There they halted, and seven days were con- 
sumed in the completion of the ceremonies, after which 
the relatives of Jacob, with their retainers, went on 
to Hebron, and to the cave of Machpelah, where the in- 
terment took place. 

The Tomb of Jacob. — Over this tomb now stands a 
Mahometan mosque, but part of this temple is very old, 
and the tradition is that this oldest portion was built 
by Joseph in honor of his father; and as he had lived 
a long time in Egypt and imbibed many of the ideas of 
that people, it is consistent with the impressions he 
would have derived from that great tomb-building na- 
tion, that he should make a mausoleum worthy of his 
father and his great ancestors. This tomb has been re- 
spected by all generations since, by Jews, Christians, 
and Mahometans, and it is probable that the embalmed 
body of Jacob still remains undisturbed within. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

UNDER THE PHABAOHS. 

The Hebrews in Egypt. — The change which now took 
place in the life and habits of the Hebrew race was the 
most important of any since the time when Abram had 
departed out from the land of Chaldea. Jacob, with his 
family and retainers, who were now the nucleus from 
which the chosen people were to grow and develop into' 
a great nation, were thus, by the coming into Egypt, 
brought face to face with one of the most remarkable 
of all lands and peoples. It was the land which was the 
home of one of the two earliest civilizations of the earth, 
the other being that of Babylonia. It was a civiliza- 
tion and society in which the arts and sciences, litera- 
ture, commerce, and government had been brought to a 
stage of advancement which we should now be barely 
able to credit, were it not that unimpeachable records 
were left to tell us of it to-day, and which have now 
been discovered and read after remaining uninterpreted 
thousands of years. 

The Plan of Ood. — ^You must observe, too, that this 
was not an accidental entrance into this wonderful coun- 
try, but was part of the definite purpose and plan of 
God, a part of the training of the chosen people for the 
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great' miseion which they were to accomplish for the 
world. They had been brought here to be disciplined 
and taught, both in a spiritual manner and in regard to 
temporal things. In Egypt they were to increase and 
become a nation, and to become familiar with and prac- 
ticed in all the things that would tend most toward 
their national growth. They were to learn the arts, so 
that when their own land should be gained they would 
be able to hew stones, make bricks, and shape timber 
toward the building of cities, and be expert in all the 
handicrafts. They were to learn all that Egypt then 
knew of agriculture, in order that they might support 
the nation upon the land which it was to occupy; and 
they were to learn government, in order that they might 
rule themselves. All practical employments of the peo- 
ple whom they were among were to become their own; 
and were to be utilized later in their own service in their 
own country. These things were all in the line of their 
practical training. Spiritually, they were to be taught 
dependence upon God, submission, and were to have 
behind them wonderful deliverances and marvelous ex- 
amples of God's presence, who would care for them, 
which were to be an inspiration throughout all the fu- 
ture, both for themselves and for the generations which 
were to follow. 

Egypt may be regarded as a furnace into which they 
were cast as gold to be refined. In this contact with all 
that was loftiest and best in the civilization of the world 
as it was then, they were to be drilled and perfected and 
strengthened, that they might develop from a mere 
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horde of roving shepherds into a nation of promise and 
accomplishment. 

The Story of Egypt. — ^Let ns now consider what this 
new land was into which these people had been brought, 
and which was to exert its own influences toward the 
shaping of their destiny. The ancient history of Egypt 
is known to us through fragments which remain of the 
writings of Manetho, an Egyptian priest and historian, 
and through the inscriptions on their monuments^ and 
the writings on papyrus which have been found in the 
old tombs. 

The Science of Egyptology. — ^The explorations that 
have been carried on within recent years have resulted 
in the recovery of many lost chapters of history, and 
Egyptology (the meaning of this word embraces the 
work of exploration and the translation and deciphering 
of inscriptions and writings as well) has become one of 
the foremost sciences. The patient investigations of 
many students and scholars, who have devoted their lives 
to this rehabilitation of the history of this ancient peo- 
ple, have recovered the clue to the hieroglyphics on 
monuments and tombs, and to the curious cuneiform 
writings and characters upon papyrus and brick tablet, 
and frescoed wall of house and temple. While much 
has already been learned, the explorations are still be- 
ing carried on with the most intense application, and 
soon we may expect the world to have the history of 
that marvelous time and coimtry, written in such detail 
as men a hundred years ago never dreamed of as within 
the possibilities. 
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What It Tells Vs.— Then we shall know, more fully 
than we do now, what this land was into which Jacob 
and his family came. Even then it was already old. 
Fourteen dynasties had passed, each one representing, 
generally speaking, a definite family of kings. These 
succeeded one another in power, just as the Plantag- 
enets, Stuarts, and Hanoverians have succeeded one an- 
other upon the throne in English history. 

By the aid of Manetho, imperfect as the portions are 
which remain to us, but now supplemented by these 
modem discoveries, we may see the story of Egypt reach- 
ing far back into the past; and the long procession, be- 
ginning with Menes, the founder of the kingdom and 
the builder of Memphis, walks out of the shadows which 
have so long encompassed it, into the brilliant light of 
our age. 

An extraordinary feature of the history of this land 
is, that from the time of the first king of whom we have 
record, society was thoroughly organized. There was 
the elaborate couri irith all the ceremonies attendant 
upon royalty, multitudes of oflBcials, overseers, and 
slaves. From the beginning we learn of advanced arts, 
sciences, laws, and religion. 

Some Ancient Rulers. — ^From the knowledge which 
we now have we are not able to trace, as in the case of 
most countries, the gradual development of their civili- 
zation ; but it appears from the beginning well-ordered 
and perfect. As these rulers march before our mental 
eye, as in a procession from the dim past, we see in the 
first dynasty, Athothis, who founded the palace at 
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Memphis^ and Uenephes^ who began the pyramids, 
which are still standing near Kochome, as testifying 
how well the builders of that age did the things to which 
they put their hands. Others followed, whose names 
only we know, and then comes Tosorthros, who was the 
first of all those who built of hewn stone. All this we 
have learned from old Manetho ; but from the close of the 
third dynasty to the end of the sixth, we have contem- 
porary monuments which now tell us vastly more than 
this old historian. Senof eru was the ruler at the close 
of the former of these periods, and in his time there 
was great prosperity. The arts and industries were 
flourishing at home, and foreign conquests were made 
for the purpose of extending the power of Egypt to 
countries whose products were wanted by its rulers and 
people. This king, among many other things, planted 
military colonies wherever he wished to enforce his 
power. One of these was in the Sinaitic peninsula, for 
the purpose of protecting the workers in the copper 
mines there; and at this point he left the tablet from 
the inscriptions upon which these facts have been 
gleaned. Next comes Cheops, of the fourth dynasty, 
and four others, among whom were two besides him- 
self who were founders of the most famous pyramids, 
those of Cheops, Khafra, and Menkaura. 

Still the procession passes; and at the end of the sixth 
dynasty we see the beautiful Queen Nilocris, whose 
story is the original of Cinderella. 

Now comes a break in the records, and we have no 
monuments to guide us until the eleventh dynasty is 
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reached; but the monuments of that and of the one 
which follows tell us their story. 

The walls of temples all over Egypt still recite the 
victories of Amenemhat the First, first of the Theban 
line; and of Usurtesen the First, the great obelisk at 
Heliopolis, the statue at Tanis, and the inscriptions 
upon rocks in the Sinaitic peninsula give some knowl- 
edge. 

Besides these things, the rocks of Semneh and 
Kemmeh still bear the registers of the height of the 
river Nile in the days of Amenemhat the Third, he who 
was famous for constructing the great reservoir. Lake 
Moeris, one of the wonders of the world, and the famous 
labyrinth. 

All this glory, strength, and civilization lie far back 
even of the time of Abraham, prior to the birth of that 
great father of the Hebrews. 

First Steps in Civilization. — All these are but as 
shadows to us at the best ; are hardly more than names 
marking dimly the periods of a long past time. Yet 
they were the ones under whom much that is best in the 
civilization of our own day had its beginnings. Under 
them the very first steps were taken in the arts and 
sciences; and these, having made a beginning, con- 
tinued to develop through the successive dynasties, until 
life had become broadened and enriched by their means; 
and the nation had grown, from a people living in tents 
and dressed in skins, to a people who built temples and 
lived in palaces, and adorned their bodies with the best 
products of the loom, and employed their minds upon 
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the highest studies that could command the attention 
of reasoning beings. 

The earliest of their days was the time into which 
the simplest and the most common things of our life go 
back for their discovery. These were the people who 
taught the world law and order^ and the influences and 
accomplishments of their great spirits still dwell with 
us in all our surroundings. The most ordinary things 
that make a part of our daily life were familiar to the 
old Egyptians, and had their origin in these times of 
which we are writing. The lock, the key, these and 
thousands more are Egyptian by invention, and were in 
use so long ago that we cannot trace the time when 
they first were. 

The Reign of the Hyksos. — ^Up to the thirteenth dy- 
nasty, the history of Egypt was a story of constant in- 
tellectual and material development and achievement; 
but now, at the very height of its power and splendor, 
occurred a great change. At this time there came an in- 
vasion of the land by a people of whom so little is known 
that their tale seems half legendary. They are generally 
named the Hyksos, or shepherds, and are supposed to 
have come from the East, although in spite of all recent 
research they still remain much of a mystery. Yet this 
much is known, that they were powerful and great in 
numbers, so that they conquered all Egypt, destroyed 
the temples which had been built with so much pride 
and at so great cost, and enslaved the people. We know 
that they continued in the land from the thirteenth to 
the eighteenth dynasty, and that they were expelled from 
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thence during the latter^ the Egyptians finally having 
recovered their strength so as to overpower their enemies^ 
or the latter having become weaker than when they en- 
tered the land, so that they were overthrown. 

Salatis, the King. — ^During their occupation they 
made one of themselves, Salatis, king, who ruled at 
Memphis, and subjugated the whole country. Those of 
his own race succeeded him, and the capital was dianged 
to Tanis, and the Hyksos remained and ruled until the 
kings of Thebais and other parts of Egypt rose and 
expelled them after a long war. 

The Coming of Joseph into Egypt. — ^It was during 
the occupation of the Hyksos, and in the time of their 
great king, Apepi, that Joseph was sold into Egypt, and 
afterward, by his own wisdom and ability, accomplished 
the remarkable rise from the position of slave to the 
power of prime minister of the king, and in the exercise 
of that ofl5ce brought to Goshen his father and brethren. 

The Hyksos Are Driven Out from Egypt. — ^It was 
Aahmes, the first king of the eighteenth dynasty, who 
brought the war against the Hyksos to a close, and from 
his time until the end of the twentieth dynasty was the 
period of the rise, greatness, and decay of what is known 
as the empire. Of this period our records are most com- 
plete by reason of the multitudes of sculptured monu- 
ments ^nd writings upon papyrus. It was during this 
time that the Hebrews were living in Qoshen, and that 
great public works by their slave labor were being car- 
ried on all over the land. In the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth dynasties, the Bamesides, most famous in history 
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of all Egyptian rulers^ were upon the throne. Barneses 
the Second^ third king of this line^ was the one who is 
known as the Pharaoh of the Oppression. He was the 
greatest of the Pharaohs, and was called by the Oreeks, 
Sesostris. Among many wonderful things which have 
been discovered by the Egyptologists, nothing is more 
remarkable than that the mummy, or embalmed body, 
of this ruler should have been found and identified be- 
yond question as that of the king. 

The Great Pharaoh. — ^This Pharaoh was a great 
builder, and was intent upon having his reign show ma- 
terial evidences of progress and prosperity. To this end, 
he compelled the enslaved Hebrews to erect for him the 
store-cities of Pithom and Baamses. In the fifty-fifth 
year of his reign, his son Menephtah was associated with 
him as regent, holding this place for twelve years, and 
finally succeeding his father upon the throne. Meneph- 
tah is known as the Pharaoh of the Exodus, in the lat- 
ter years of the nineteenth dynasty. 

We have gone over this history of that ancient and 
obscure time, in order to present to you as plainly as 
possible all the characteristics of the land in which the 
Hebrews now dwelt. You will see that it was a land 
of great kings, cultured peoples, and arts and sciences 
and literature and ceremonies; it was a land of temples, 
and so a land of priests and rituals; a land of palaces, 
gardens, and flowers, perennially enriched by the over- 
flow of the fruitful Nile, the river which was so much 
to the land that it was worshiped as a god; it was a 
land mighty in peace and war; a land of great men, of 
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strength and of power; a magnificent land^ but a land^ 
also, of tyranny, oppression, and slavery. 

The Land of Ooslien. — ^Yon have seen that Apepi, a 
great and powerful friend of Joseph, assigned his father 
and brethren the land of Goshen, which was the most 
fertile portion of Egypt. It is now known as Es- 
Shurkireh, and its geographical position has been ac- 
curately determined by the Egyptologists, so that it has 
been truly said that now "Goshen has ceased to be the 
property of fanciful theorists, and has passed into the 
hands of the scientific map-makers.^^ 

There was a natural enmity between the cultured 
native people of ancient Egypt, the people who lived in 
cities and who engaged in commerce, and the rough, un- 
cultured shepherd people. But the Hyksos, who were in 
power at the time of the coming of the Hebrews, had 
been themselves originally shepherds, and perhaps be- 
cause of this reason were disposed to be friendly toward 
the newcomers; so they permitted them to make their 
home in this rich and fertile region, and had allowed 
them to remain there tmmolested. Joseph, the relative 
of these immigrants, being the most powerful man in 
the nation after the king, was enabled to extend his pro- 
tection over them, and thus they prospered greatly. 

But time passed and conditions changed. Jacob had 
died, and had been taken back to Canaan for burial. 
Then Joseph, too, passed away in his turn, having first 
imposed upon his brethren the pledge that when God 
should lead them into their own land again, they should 
carry his body up with them for burial there. 
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Notwithstanding that they no longer had the power- 
ful protection of their kinsman^ they were well treated 
while the Hyksos remained in power. The name of 
Joseph was still fresh^ and the Hebrews were consid- 
ered as allies and friends by the ruling people; and, 
though living largely to themselves in the land which 
had been assigned them, they increased rapidly in num- 
bers and became a flourishing nation. 

The Enslavement of the Hebrews. — ^But as you have 
seen by the brief historical record which we have given 
you above, a revolution came after a time, and the na- 
tive Egyptians rose and expelled the invaders, the Hyk- 
sos, from their country. The native power again be- 
came dominant, and native kings were again upon the 
throne. Now, though despised because of their occupa- 
tion, it is probable that the Hebrews were not molested 
for a considerable time, probably, at least, not during 
the new or eighteenth dynasty, but were permitted to 
pursue their own ways in safety. A change, however, was 
approaching, as it was almost impossible that the proud 
and aggressive Egyptians should permit this people to 
occupy that most desirable portion of their land, and to 
grow in strength and numbers, without molestation. 
Perhaps they remembered that their previous overthrow 
had come through a race of shepherds, and feared the 
Hebrews on this account. In any event, the Hebrews 
were increasing in number so rapidly that they may 
well have been considered a menace of the native power; 
so they were enslaved and taken away from their flocks 
and herds, and compelled to toil upon store-cities and 
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great edifices which their masters were engaged in erect- 
ing. They were slaves in all that the word implies, and 
their lot grew worse under each succeeding king, until 
finally Bameses the Second came into power; then his 
terrible iron hand was laid upon them. 

The Egyptians Fear the Israelites. — ^Egypt was 
threatened by nations from the East, and as the whole 
land of Goshen was full of shepherds, Hebrews and oth- 
ers who had relationship with the eastern peoples, the 
Egyptians feared that in case of invasion all these would 
join the enemy against them. By a great war they had 
at last gotten rid of the Hyksos, but their experience 
had led them to fear another invasion of similar kind. 
Therefore, when they saw with anxiety the remarkable 
increase in the numbers of Hebrews, and the thought 
came to them that they needed labor for the public works 
being continually erected, it occurred to them to serve 
a double purpose by oppressing and enslaving this na- 
tion which had made its home among them; so they set 
to work upon this twofold plan, of building their struc- 
tures by enforced labor and of enfeebling and diminish- 
ing the Hebrews by literally working them to death. 
But it was a strong and hardy race which had been grow- 
ing up there in the land of Goshen, full of vitalily and 
courage, and not easily to be crushed. In spite of all 
their hardships, they still increased, and when the king, 
Bameses, saw this, he issued that famous order for the 
destruction of all their male children. 

Labors of the Hebrews, — ^When we learn how faith- 
fully these people toiled, how they were driven by their 
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task-mastersy of the cruelties and indignities to which 
they were continually subjected, we wonder that there 
should have been need of any further means to drive 
them from the face of the earth. This king under whom 
they served was the greatest builder of all the Pharaohs, 
and his works still cover Egypt and Nubia in countless 
numbers. Two of his greatest cities, Pithom and Saam- 
ses, were the result of this enforced labor of the He- 
brews, almost in every detail. The remains of Pithom 
have been discovered, the disinterment of this monu- 
ment of Israelitish toil having been one of the first 
achievements of the Egyptian Exploration Fund. 

Let us look at their methods of labor, in order that 
we may discover how severe were their tasks. They were 
the makers of bricks, as well as the builders of the walls 
and houses. In this labor, some carried water in jugs 
from tanks to the earthen floors where the bricks were 
molded; others would knead and cut up the loamy 
earth; others made the bricks in molds and placed them 
in rows to dry in the sun ; while still others carried the 
bricks and built them into the walls. 

The loam needed' to be mixed with straw to prevent 
cracking; and one of their hardships was that the straw 
was not provided, but that they had to search the coun- 
try to find il^ and yet were forced to make the same 
number of bricks that they had formerly done. They 
worked imder overseers, who stood by with whip in hand, 
and were allotted a certain number of bricks as a task 
for each day, and when they fell below the exacted num- 
ber they were beaten. But more severe than all this was 
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the work which they were compelled to do in the quar- 
ries. They were not only compelled to hew stones, but 
afterward to drag them by hand to the place where they 
were to be used, or to the river's bank, and there load 
them upon rafts to be floated down to the points where 
other cities or temples or monuments were being erected. 
By compelling these slaves to labor to the utmost limit 
of their strength, and by working them together in 
gieat numbers, blocks of stone of such size and weight 
were handled and moved about that it seems now almost 
impossible to believe that the work was accomplished 
without the aid of the best mechanical appliances known 
to our time. The great monoliths at Alexandria, and 
elsewhere, are illustrations of what was thus accom- 
plished. An inscription has been discovered which re- 
counts the hardships of these toilers. This says: '^t 
is very hard to make the smooth road on which the 
colossus is to slide along, but how unspeakably harder 
to drag the huge mass like beasts of burden. The arms 
of the workman are utterly worn out, his food is a mix- 
ture of all things vile, he can wash himself but once in 
a season. But that which is above all wretched is when 
he is made to drag for a month together, over the soft- 
yielding soil of the gardens of a mansion, the huge 
block of ten cubits by six.^' 

Their Hard Task-Masters. — ^The monuments often 
speak of brick-making by forced labor, and in the vari- 
ous paintings which represent this, or any other kind of 
task work, the overseer is rarely absent. Thus, among 
the pictures at Beni-Hassan, workmen- are represented as 
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being beaten severely with short sticks, which difEered 
from the long rods of ofl5ce, and which were used solely 
to bastinado the unfortunate laborers. Some of these 
are represented as thrown naked upon the ground, two 
men holding the arms and another the feet, while the 
task-master showers blows upon the exposed body. 
There is even a picture of a woman being thus basti- 
nadoed. Thus we see that Israel, the chosen nation of 
God, from whom blessings were to come to the whole 
earth, now lay bleeding, beaten, bruised, oppressed, en- 
slaved under the whips and rods of Egyptian masters. 
The free, proud tribes of shepherds, who had never 
known a master, and who had roamed freely under di- 
vine leadership, had been brought low. In their ex- 
tremity, they cried out to God for relief. But this ex- 
perience was not to last forever. Their deliverance was 
near at hand, but in the meantime they were compelled 
to endure this for the purpose of chastisement and dis- 
cipline. We do not Imow how long this enslavement 
existed prior to the birth of Moses— the one whom (Jod 
finally raised up as a deliverer, the person who, ac- 
cording to a mere human view, but narrowly escaped the 
decree of the king for the murder of all the male babes 
of the Hebrews. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE EMANCIPATOR. 

Moses ^Their Deliverer. — ^This deliverer came from 
among fhe most humble of these people ; his father was 
Amram^ of the tribe of Levi, and his mother was Joche- 
bed. They lived in or near the capital where the court 
resided, and not far from the river Nile. When the de- 
cree for the murder of fhe infants had been issued, the 
mother of this babe placed him in an ark made of bull- 
rushes, in the reeds along the bank of the river, and 
had him there watched over by his sister Miriam. Here 
the child was discovered by Thermuthis, daughter of the 
Pharaoh, and, because of his extreme beauty, was taken 
under her protection. He was carried to her palace, and 
there treated as her own son, and reared after the man- 
ner of the Egyptian children of the highest rank. He 
was tutored and instructed in all things which helped 
to fit him afterward to become the leader of his people. 
Among the Eg3rptians it was the custom to educate care- 
fully both the mind and the body. They practiced a 
great variety of games, and engaged in many gymnastic 
and athletic exercises. Among these was the sport of 
wrestling, of which they were extremely fond, the monu- 
ments showing us wrestlers in all attitudes. The boys 
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in the palace also fought with single-stickSy played 
games of toss-ball^ became expert in throwing knives 
so that they would stick in blocks of hard wood^ and 
lifted heavy bags of sand and swung them at arms^ 
length over their heads. They were also taught to read 
and write^ were instructed in arithmetic and music^ and 
to play upon many musical instruments. 

At first Moses was instructed by private tutors^ and 
wa& afterward sent to the universily at Heliopolis^ which 
was a great seat of learning. Later^ be returned to 
court, chose the life of a soldier, and in a great war with 
Ethiopia commanded the Egyptian armies, and led them 
to victory. He lived the life of a soldier about twenty 
years, or until he had reached the age of forty. During 
all this time, while he ranked as one of the great ones of 
Egypt, he had never forgotten his own people nor sev- 
ered his connection with his family. At this time he 
began to see plainly the oppression of his brethren, and 
upon one occasion, witnessing the abuse of a Hebrew by 
an Egyptian, he smote the latter to death and buried 
his body in the sand. After this, he was compelled to 
flee, and he went to Midian, where, after a time, he mar- 
ried, and tended the flocks of his father-in-law, Jethro. 

Now the time had come for a deliverance of the He- 
brews from bondage, and the man had arisen who was 
to do this work, and he had been trained for its accom- 
plishment. So God appeared to him, and commissioned 
him to go back to Egypt, and to lead the chosen people, 
at last, out from the land where they had suffered so 
much, as all its lessons had been learned. 
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Vhd Instructs Him in His Task. — ^The command of 
Qod was given Moses in a manner which he could not 
misunderstand. The Lord appeared to him in a burn- 
ing bush^ on Mount Horeb, a bush which burned and 
yet was not consumed, and out from this flaming bush 
his voice issued. In accordance with this command, 
Moses straightway set forth to return to his own people, 
and on the route was met by his brother Aaron, whom 
God associated with him in the great work of freeing 
the Hebrews from bondage. 

When they arrived at Goshen, their first step was to 
convince their brethren of Israel regarding the truth of 
their mission from God. For this purpose they sum- 
moned the elders — ^that is, the officers of the people, and 
to them they announced that God had appeared to 
Moses and had commanded him to deliver his race from 
bondage and bring them to Canaan. 

Moses and the Elders. — ^The method by which they 
were to do this they made plain. The brothers, in com- 
pany with the elders, were to seek an interview with 
Pharaoh, and then to ask permission that they and their 
people might go for a three-days' journey into the des- 
ert, for the purpose of performing sacrifices to their 
God. At first the elders refused to believe the announce- 
ment of Moses regarding such astonishing matters ; but, 
to convince them, he produced the proofs of his au- 
thority, as God directed him to do. First, he demon- 
strated that he had been endowed with miraculous pow- 
ers, by casting his rod upon the ground and changing 
it into a serpent, and then restoring it to its natural 
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kind. Second^ by putting his hand in his bosom, and 
taking it out covered with leprous spots, and restoring 
it to health by merely placing it again in his bosom. 
Third, by taking some water from the river in a vessel 
and pouring it forth upon the ground as blood. His 
witnesses were convinced by these signs that God had 
indeed commissioned Moses as it had been told them. 
They so reported to the people, and the whole nation of 
Hebrews believed and accepted the commission of Moses 
and Aaron as from Qod. As they realized that indeed 
God was about to interfere in their behalf, and to de- 
liver them from bondage and oppression, they became 
possessed of great joy and courage, and with the belief 
that they should not much longer be compelled to suffer 
as they had done. 

Moses and Aaron Before the King. — ^Now being em- 
powered by God and supported and encouraged by the 
people, Moses and Aaron went in due time before the 
king, Menephtah. Aaron, as spokesman, stated their 
petition, "Let us go, we pray thee, three days' journey 
into the desert, and sacrifice xmto the Lord our God." 
The king quickly and bluntly refused his request, as 
he understood that it practically involved the freeing of 
the entire race of useful slaves. He let them know that 
he did not recognize their God as a true God, and that 
he needed and should continue to use their labor, and 
peremptorily summed up his conclusion by the order, 
"(Jet you unto your burdens." They were not surprised 
at this refusal, for they had been forewarned of God 
that the king would prove obstinate. Instead of mov- 
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ing the tyrant to greater kmdliness toward them, fheir 
petition only led him to increase the burdens that were 
laid upon the enslaved race. 

But having received another divine command, and 
not appalled or discouraged by this first refusal, Moses 
and Aaron went again before the long, this time to 
make an exhibition of their miraculous powers for the 
' purpose of convincing him, as they had convinced the 
elders, that they were going by the command of God, 
and that their plan was not one of their own devising. 

They Show Him Miracles. — ^The king himself had 
asked that such evidences be given. He said, "Show a 
miracle for you.'* Thereupon, the rod of Moses waa 
cast down before him by Aaron, and changed into a 
serpent; but the king was not so easily convinced. He 
himself had sorcerers who were acquainted with many 
sleight-of-hand tricks, and had before performed for 
his amusement in ways that were apparently as miracn* 
lous as this. Being called upon, they now, to all appear- 
ances, matched the miracle of Aaron by casting down 
snakes that had been rendered torpid and stiff so as to 
look like rods, and which, when thrown on the ground^ 
began to move again. 

Though at first the deed of Aaron seemed to be 
equaled, the magicians were defeated by the fact that 
the rod of Moses, now a serpent, proceeded to devour 
the other serpents. Yet, though the magic of Egypt 
had thus imquestionably been distanced, Pharaoh hard- 
ened his heart, and would not yield. 

But one refusal or two had no effect in swerving 
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Moses and Aaron from their purpose^ knowing that^ 
supported by Qod, failure was impossible. They con- 
tinued steadfastly in the task to which they had set 
their hands, knowing the long struggle to break the 
resolution of the tyrant and to free themselves from his 
yoke had only begun. 

The means which were to be used to this end were not 
those which are common in the history of the world, 
when a weak nation or a dependency imdertakes to free 
itself from the control of a stronger one. Wars were not 
to be waged, nor ships sent to do battle against ships. 
Instead, miracle was to be piled upon miracle, wonder 
was to follow wonder, imtil the king should be awed 
into submission to a law and a power greater than his 
own, and the chains of slavery should be broken from 
off the nation of Hebrews. Terrible things were to hap- 
pen; the land was to be overrun with evils even greater 
than those which follow in the train of war; disasters 
before imknown and unimagined were to overtake the 
land and its people, until its king should stand aghast 
at the horrors which encompassed him, and bow to the 
power which sent such visitations. Terrible as these 
things were, they were yet necessary to the great end 
which was to be accomplished. Wrong must be crushed 
at all costs, and the stony heart of the oppressor must 
melt, even if the means be severe. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

A ORBAT CBY IN EGYPT. 

The Beginning of the Plagues. — ^Upon the day im- 
mediately following the events which we have already 
narrated^ Pharaoh went forth from his palace to the 
side of the Nile to perform his daily adoration. We 
have told you that the Nile was worshiped as a god; 
it was called the great "Father Nile/* and each day the 
king and his people bowed down to worship it because of 
the great blessings of f ruitfulness that it brought to the 
country. Upon this day, when the Pharaoh had come 
to the river in the company of his courtiers, he was con-' 
fronted again by the brothers, Moses and Aaron, who 
were there awaiting him. As the king came near, Moses, 
holding his rod in his hand, spoke, and said that Je- 
hovah had commanded the king that he should let Israel 
go, and he had not obeyed. ''Now thus saith the Lord : 
In this thou shalt know that I am Jehovah; behold, I 
will smite with the rod that is in mine hand upon the 
waters which are in the river, and they shall be turned to 
blood ; and the fish that are in the river shall die, and 
the river shall stink; and the Egyptians shall loathe ta 
drink of the water of the river/' 

Moses uttered this warning as they were standing be- 
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side the Nile^ the mighty river which is the life of 
Egypt; which has its cradle in the Victoria Nyanza^ an 
enormous lake in Central Africa^ and which^ after a 
course of almost three and one-half thousand miles^ 
pours into the Mediterranean^ even at low water^ a cur- 
rent of 60,000 cubic feet per second; the river which, 
in the part flowing through Egypt, is three^uarters 
of a mile in width; the river whose waters were, and are 
conducted by irrigating canals throughout the land; the 
river which, in that land where there is no rainfall, is 
the only source of nourishment for life of man or beast 
or plant; the river which is the only means by which 
Egypt is kept from being an utter desert; and because 
of this it was a river that was worshiped by the an- 
cient people of that land; and Pharaoh, the king, had 
now come down to its banks for the purpose of adora- 
tion. 

The Nile Becomes a River of Blood. — ^It was by this 
wonderful stream that the king and his courtiers now 
stood, terrified even by the thought that the awful an- 
nouncement just made by the lips of Moses might be- 
come true. If the river, their god, should turn from 
them and become a menace and an evil, instead of the 
source of life, it would be a calamity beyond which the 
imagination of the king could not go. 

Even at that moment while they stood transfixed by 
the awfnlness of the thought, Aaron, in fulfilling the 
words of his brother^s threat, took his rod which had 
been turned into a serpent, and moved down close to the 
water, and, reaching far out over the sacred stream, 
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smote the Nile a blow^ as if he were striking down this 
god of the Egyptians in whom they had so long placed 
their faith and their trusty and dealing a death-stroke to 
the very fountain of their existence and prosperity. 
This act was done in a solemn and even a sublime man- 
ner^ so that Pharaoh and his courtiers could but look 
upon it with a certain mysterious fear in their hearts. 
They were impressed by the fact that there was a super- 
natural meaning in the act^ and that the man and the 
rod were endowed with a greater power than they knew;. 
They had not long to watch for the truth of the pre- 
monition to become apparent to them. While they 
gazed^ the most appalling change took place. The color 
of the great stream began to be transformed. From 
the margin where they stood, even where the waters of 
the Nile lapped in the rushes and reached up to their 
feet, the dim red began to grow and to creep slowly out- 
ward. As the seconds passed, it grew darker. Farther 
and farther it crept out, slowly, steadily, but unceas- 
ingly, and darker and darker it grew with the same per- 
sistency, while the horrified king stared as if palsied and 
stricken with fear that this evil was brought upon him. 

Now, far as one could see, the sullen red color had 
crept, even to the other shore, and up and down the 
stream whither the fearful eyes of the king and the 
courtiers gazed shudderingly. The water was blood. 
A white gull that might have soared above, and descend- 
ing dipped its wing for a moment beneath its waves, 
would have risen again with its plumage dripping red. 

The blazing sun flashed down on the great tide as it 
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flowed on and on before the eyes of the king and the 
people. The red color had spread until the whole river 
was transformed^ and^ far away to the souths in the 
center of Africa^ at its source^ the negroes shuddered as 
they looked upon the transformed tide. At the mouth, 
where the great flood empties into the Mediterranean, 
the sailors looked down amazed over the sides of their 
vessels as their prows cut through the blood-red sea. 

Through the land spread the word that the Nile 
flowed with blood from bank to bank, and the shores 
were soon lined with the people, awed and terror- 
stricken by the wonderful scene. They knew not why 
this was so; but the king did, and his terror was even 
greater because of that knowledge. Another day came, 
and the river was covered with fishes floating dead upon 
its surface; another, and the odor of putrefaction filled 
the air. An awful fear had now taken possession of the 
souls of all men, in palace and hut. For seven days the 
red stream flowed ceaselessly on, and the terror had 
spread throughout the land as the people began to see 
the evils that were upon them. Again Pharaoh's ma- 
gicians sought to convince him that this was no greater 
wonder than they could work, and claimed that they, 
also, could turn water into blood; and, persuaded by 
them, he still hardened his heart. 

At last this plague which was sent to move the ob- 
stinate king ended, and the Nile once more flowed pure 
and clean with living waters between the daisies and 
lotus flowers upon its banks, and the terror departed 
from the people. 
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The Plague of the Frogs. — ^But the battle against an 
iron will and an obstinate heart, though Tinsueeessfully 
begon^ was not to be thus yielded up. The two broth- 
ers who were executing the will of Jehovah, had still 
other forces to let loose against Pharaoh, and it was 
not long until they were again before the monarch with 
the inexorable demand, "Let my people go/' Each time 
that this demand was repeated, it was more sternly 
made, and the timidity with which Moses had entered 
upon his mission departed; but each time the refusal 
also became more decided and peremptory. So, seeing 
that the king would not yield unless further punish- 
ments were brought upon him and his people, Aaron 
again stretched his rod over the Nile. And now, behold I 
another wonderful thing happened. A second plague 
was upon the land, for by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, by millions and hundreds of millions there came 
forth frogs. In themselves, and singly, they were inno- 
cent and harmless, but when they are countlessly multi- 
plied, innocent and harmless things may become as 
great a curse as harmful ones. So it was with the multi- 
tude of frogs. Everywhere they entered the towns, vil- 
lages, and cities; came into the houses, crept into sleep- 
ing-rooms, into kitchens, into the ovens and kneading 
troughs, upon the beds, in the food, everywhere. There 
were armies of them, hosts upon hosts of them. No one 
could sit down, nor stand up, nor lie down, nor move in 
any manner that frogs did not touch him ; they jumped 
here and there, and their dismal croaking became a 
sound to rend the ears by day and night Their cold 
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touch made the skin creep. All in the land shuddered^ 
and the king was appalled at this second xmimagined 
evil. 

When the Nile had run red with blood, and there was 
no water, Pharaoh could drink his rich wines, and so 
suffered less than his people; but now his palace as 
well as the hut of the commonest peasant was invaded, 
and he suffered equally with his meanest subject. He 
could endure it no longer, and so sent for Moses and 
said, 'Tintreat the Lord, that he take away the frogs from 
me, and from my people ; and I will let the people go.^^ 
The plague was taken away, but it was a long time 
before the evil that it had occasioned was completed, for 
the frogs died and the land was filled with corruption. 
But when the king found that the curse was removed, he 
breathed freely again and returned to his former posi- 
tion. He summoned his magicians and commanded 
them to do a like miracle, and they performed one upon 
a small scale, which apparently satisfied him that the 
power of Moses was no greater nor more wonderful than 
that of his own servants. So he denied the promise that 
he had made, and withdrew his permission for the de- 
parture of the Israelites. 

The Plague of Vermin. — ^In doing this he only in- 
vited greater evils than those which had already been 
visited upon him, for when he had broken this promise, 
and shown that no reliance could be placed upon his 
kingly word, there came without warning the third 
plague. To understand how great this was, you must 
first know that there never has been a cleanlier nation 
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than the Egyptians were; their bathings were innumer- 
able^ and they went about clothed in spotless linen. 
They abhorred all things that were not cleanly to the 
sight and touch; and now they were to be brought into 
contact with that which would oflEend beyond concep- 
tion their regard for cleanliness of body. The land was 
filled with lice; upon man and beast came the vermin in 
countless numbers. But the king hardened himself and 
endured and yielded not. 

This plague passed away^ and again the command 
of God went forth. Pharaoh had gone once more to the 
verge of the Nile, and it was there, in the presence of 
the river which he worshiped as a god, that the cry broke 
upon his ear : "Thus saith Jehovah, Let my people go. 
Else I will send a swarm of flies upon thee, and upon 
thy servants and upon thy people; and the houses of 
the Egyptians shall be full of flies, and also upon the 
ground wherein they are.'' 

The Plague of the Flies. — ^There is a kind of beetle 
which is common in Egypt that inflicts painful bites 
and gnaws all things with which it comes in contact — 
clothing, fiimiture, and food. It is probable that this 
plague was an invasion of these creatures. The plague 
began upon the day following that in which the warn- 
ing had been given. The beetles came by myriads upon 
myriads. They flUed Pharaoh's palace, and were every- 
where, except in the land of Goshen, where the Israel- 
ites dwelt. They were excepted, and thus Pharaoh saw 
that the pimishment was directed only against himself 
and his own people. 
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Now again Pharaoh relented^ being unable to endure 
the inflictions which were sent, and said to Moses, ^^60 
ye, sacrifice to your God in the land/' But this was 
only a partial compliance, for the permission was given 
merely to sacrifice within the boundaries of Egypt. 
Moses could not consent to this because it would not re- 
sult in the freeing of the people, which was the end for 
which they contended; so he asked tW they be allowed 
to go into the wilderness. This the king promised, and 
Moses then prayed for the removal of the plague ; but as 
soon as this was granted, Pharaoh again hardened his 
heart. 

The Plague of the Murrmn. — ^Now his punishments 
came fast Immediately the fifth plague was sent. It 
was murrain, which came upon the domestic animals; 
upon the horses, asses, camels, the oxen, and the sheep. 
This destroyed the property of all the greatest of the 
kingdom, for the wealth of the rich men of Egypt con- 
sisted of these animals. The herds and the flocks per- 
ished under the murrain, and everywhere the moans of 
the beasts were heard, and the king and the people were 
taught that God was master of life and death. 

Now, as before, the portion of the land that was 
occupied by the Israelites was exempt from punish- 
ment, and this fact was reported to the king. He re- 
fused to believe it, and sent his own oflScers to investi- 
gate; they found it to be true, but even when they 
returned and so assured Pharaoh, he was still immoved, 
and refused to grant the petition of Moses and Aaron. 

The Plague of Boils. — ^Now the sixth plague. Moses 
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was commanded to take ashes and to sprinkle them 
toward heaven in the sight of Pharaoh^ and the 
ashes should become small dust to all the land of Egypt^ 
and be a boil breaking forth upon man and beast. So 
this afiSiction came upon all the Egyptians; but the king 
was still relentless and immoved by their suflEerings. 

Then the Lord gave Moses the command, saying to 
him : ^^Bise up early in the morning and stand before 
Pharaoh, and say unto him. Thus saith the Lord God of 
the Hebrews, Let my people go, that they may serve me^ 
For I will at this time send all my plagues upon thy 
heart, and upon thy servants, and upon thy people; that 
thou mayest know that there is none like me in all the 
earth. For now 1 might have stretched forth my hand 
and smitten thee and thy people with pestilence, and 
then thou hadst been cut off from the earth ; but truly 
for this cause have I made thee to stand, for to show 
thee my power, and that my name may be declared 
throughout all the earth. Dost thou still exalt thyself 
against my people ? Behold to-morrow about this time, 
I will cause it to rain a very grievous hail, such as hath 
not been seen in Egypt since the foundation thereof 
imtil now. Send therefore and gather thy cattle, and all 
that thou hast in the field.'^ 

The Plague of Hail. — In accordance with this there 
speedily fell the seventh plague. Moses stretched forth 
his rod toward the heavens, and God sent thunder and 
hail, and fire that ran along the ground; there waa 
'*hail and fire mingled with the hail, very grievous, such 
as there was none like it in all the land of Egypt since 
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it became a nation.^^ The sky was blacky the wind 
roared^ and clouds filled all the heavens. Thunder 
crashed^ and lightning was not only in the sky^ but it 
ran along the ground^ and as these were rare occasions 
in Egypt, the people were much astonished thereby. A 
great storm of hail fell, so that the crops were destroyed. 
Cattle that were exposed, and men, fell struck to death by 
the storm of ice. From all this, Goshen, as it had been 
in the evils which preceded, was totally exempt ; so that 
each plague as it came made it more and more plain that 
it was directed only against the Egyptians, and that 
the people who were held in bondage by them were espe- 
cially favored and protected by the Lord. 

Once again Pharaoh relented, and declared : *T[ have 
sinned this time. The Lord is righteous and I and my 
people are wicked. Intreat the Lord (for it is enough) 
that there be no more mighty thunderings nor hail, and 
I will let you go.'' But his repentance was of short 
duration, and, as before, he forgot his promise when the 
danger and terror had passed away. When the storm 
had ceased and nature was calm again, he once more 
hardened his heart. 

The Plague of Locusts. — ^Moses and Aaron were now 
sent to announce the eighth plague. They said, ^Hi 
thou refuse to let my people go, behold, to-morrow will 
I bring the locusts into thy coast; and they shall cover 
the face of the earth.'' 

The Egyptians had had some experience with locusts, 
and they knew what an evil this little insect could be- 
come, and they were frightened. They knew that their 
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land cotQd be wholly devastated if these came in great 
multitudes^ more than if a vast army of men should 
sweep down upon them. Now, for the first time, the 
courtiers and those who were highest in authority and 
had most influence with the king, interposed and en- 
deavored to persuade him to yield. They said: "How 
long shall this man be a snare unto us? let the men go 
that they may serve the Lord their Qod. Knowest thou 
not that Egypt is destroyed ?*' 

The king was impressed by their pleadings, so that 
he sent for Moses and Aaron and gave them permission 
to go ; but even now it was not his purpose to free them, 
for he added the restriction that they must leave their 
families behind as a pledge that they would return. 
This compromise was declined, and Pharaoh in anger 
drove them from his presence. 

Then the plague followed which had been promised. 
Hosts on hosts and myriads upon myriads, the armies 
of brown locusts came marching into the land and over 
it, and settled upon every herb, plant, and tree. They 
destroyed everything, the grass and the grain in the 
fields and the leaves upon the trees ; they filled the houses 
and swarmed in every conceivable place. 

And now Pharaoh once more repeated his promises, 
but only to break them when the plague had been lifted. 
He called for Moses and said, 'T[ have sinned against 
your Qod and against you ; now therefore forgive, I pray 
thee, my sin only this once, and intreat the Lord your 
God, that he may take away from me this death only.'* 
So Moses did this, only to find the king again obstinate. 
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The Plague of Darkness. — ^Upon this the ninth plague 
came. The Lord said unto Moses^ ^^Stretch out thine 
hand toward heaven^ that there may be darkness over 
the land of Egypt, even darkness which may be felt/* 
Then Moses, standing in the presence of the king and 
his court did as he was commanded^ and reached his 
hand forth toward heaven. Immediately a thick dark- 
ness came down and covered all the land of Egypt and 
remained upon it for three days. This was not the dark- 
ness of a common night; it was an awful blackness; so 
that the people during all the time could not see one an- 
other, nor anything, nor go about their usual vocations. 
The Bible teUs us that during these three terrible days 
no man rose from his place. Men's hearts failed them 
for fear, as they crouched in the blackness of that awful 
night which seemed as if it were the end of all things. 
It was as if the sun had been blotted from out the sky 
and there would never be light or day again. As the 
slow hours passed, it seemed to the people as if the 
earth had wandered out of its track and swung far into 
space, beyond reach of the blessed sun; or as if some 
catastrophe had occurred which had extinguished the 
great source of light as a candle is quenched. It was 
darkness which could be felt rather than seen, and 
which was so terrible in the dense gloom that it cast 
upon the earth that it was as if all life had been blotted 
out. Three days and nights this continued, and it was 
as if it were a single night, only more terrible than any 
night which had ever been. 

After this period had passed, the sun shone again 
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upon the delighted eyes of all; but though the dark- 
ness had been lifted^ the impression which this experi- 
ence had made upon the mind of the king remained 
with him. He now felt that he was contending with 
powers of unknown magnitude, when they could 
threaten with destruction even the vast orb of day. The 
other plagues he could understand; he could see and 
feel and measure the evil ; but he could not imder- 
stand it when the sun ceased in its course and the whole 
land was buried under the pall of an impenetrable 
night. 

So at last he sent for Moses, and said that his people 
could go, but that they must leave behind them their 
flocks and herds. This offer Moses rejected, because if 
they should leave their possessions behind they would 
not have the means for sustenance or the material for 
sacrifices to their God. He therefore declared to Pha- 
raoh that when they went not a hoof should be left be- 
hind. This angered the king, and he bade Moses de- 
part and commanded that he should never see his face 
again. Moses replied, "Thou hast spoken well, I will 
see thy face again no more.'* But as he departed he 
threatened Pharaoh that the worst of all was yet to 
come upon him. 

It woxdd seem as if the worst of evils that could be 
inflicted had already been visited upon the obdurate 
king. What worse could happen than that the waters 
should be turned to blood, vermin and devastating in- 
sects overrun the land, a disease destroy their herds and 
flocks, terrible physical infliction be visited upon them- 
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selves^ and their whole land plunged for a time into 
overpowering night? How could anything short of a 
destruction of the nation itself be worse? Yet that 
worse could come was shown now by the sending of this 
tenth and last plague^ which was finally to cause the 
king to bow in submission to a power which he should 
at last learn could be no longer withstood. An interval^ 
however, was permitted to occur between the previous 
scene and this. 

The Last Plague — The Death of All the Firstborn, — 
Under the direction of the Lord, preparations were 
made for the departure of the Israelites, as if the con- 
sent of Pharaoh had already been gained ; for the climax 
was now approaching of the long and dramatic strug- 
gle between their great leader and the authority and 
power of their oppressor and tyrant. In this great bat- 
tle for liberty, the king's heart was the fortress that was 
to be stormed, and the issue was to be the deliverance at 
a blow of an entire nation from slavery — ^the first event 
of the kind which had occurred in the history of the 
world. It is a chapter in the history of liberty which 
has always been of the most profound interest to man- 
kind. Later, long and bloody wars have been waged to 
this same end, and right — ^the deliverance of the en- 
slaved — ^has ever been the result. 

In this battle there had been thus far only failure; 
but the Almighty had another arrow in his quiver, and 
from heaven the bow was being bent and the arrow fitted 
to the string. Its mark was to be the heart of the king, 
and when it was loosed hearts were to break and tears 
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were to flow like water; tyranny was to be broken down 
at any cost. And now that the hour was at hand for the 
final stroke against the obduracy of the king^ there were 
everywhere in the land of Goshen scenes of the greatest 
activity. The people were gathering together the pos- 
sessions which they were to take with them in their 
flight; their herds and flocks were being gathered; their 
camels and asses loaded; their households and servants 
brought together^ and all things made ready and in 
order. Each member in all the tribes was preparing for 
the journey, with the garments girt about the loins, 
sandals on the feet, and staves in hand. The day upon 
which the plague was to descend, and which was to be 
followed by their departure, was not yet made known. 
The hour for the plague was flxed at midnight, but of 
what day was uncertain. Finally Moses was in- 
structed to get ready the Passover feast. Every house- 
hold was to assemble its family, and was to sacrifice a 
lamb and to sprinkle the blood upon the lintels and 
door-posts of their houses. The lamb was to be roasted, 
and unleavened bread prepared, and they were then to 
wait in silence until midnight. 

And now the terrible calamity fell upon the homes 
of the Egyptians, when at midnight the death-angel 
spread his wings and swept over the land, passing 
over the houses upon which the blood was sprinkled; 
at all the other houses he paused, and smote the first- 
bom of each. A universal moan went from end to end 
of Egypt, for from the firstborn of Pharaoh who sat 
on the throne, down to the firstborn of the miserable 
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captive in the dungeon^ and the firstborn of beasts^ all 
were dead. 

At last the stony heart of the king had been touched. 
The oppressor who had cared nothing for the agonies 
and the cries of the enslaved Hebrews, for their tortures 
under the lash, was now summoned from his sleep to look 
upon his own dead boy who had been heir to his em- 
pire, and who had now fallen a victim to his own ob- 
stinacy and hard-heartedness. There was a great cry 
in Egypt, for, as it is written in the words of the most 
terrible sentence in history, *^There was not a house 
where there was not one dead/' 

The Yielding of the King. — ^When the day came to 
end that awful night, the whole nation of weeping fa- 
thers and mothers rose up and surrounded the palace of 
Pharaoh, and uttered the imperious demand of an out- 
raged people, that he send the Hebrews away. And 
Pharaoh, broken and crushed at last, sent to Moses this 
message : ^^ise up, and get you forth from among my 
people, both ye and the children of Israel; and go, 
serve the Lord as ye have said. Also take your flocks 
and your herds as ye have said, and be gone; and bless 
me also.'* The battle against God was ended. - 

Lesson of the Plagues. — ^Before we pass from the story 
of the children of Israel while they were in Egypt, and 
subjected to their taskmasters, the Pharaohs, and follow 
them in their long journey out of this land into the 
wilderness, and finally to that land which had long been 
promised their great ancestor, we will look for a mo- 
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ment at the lesson of these ills which were inflicted upon 
the Egyptians. 

These plagues were mainly aimed at the gods of 
Egypt, and were blows at their idolatries. They were, 
moreover, manifestations of the power of the Creator, 
as contrasted with the power of the false gods whom 
they worshiped. The moral and religious purpose 
which they were to serve was to turn the Egyptians 
from idolatry, and convince them of the greater worth 
of the true worship. 

The Nile was one of their great gods, and in the be- 
ginning the Creator showed that he could turn this ob- 
ject of their adoration into a loathsome tide of blood. 

Animals were also objects of worship, and the plague 
of frogs was directed against this form of idolatry. It 
showed that these creatures that they adored could not 
be divine, as they had become an object of loathing 
through their very numbers. 

Great numbers of sacred beasts were cared for most 
carefully, and were made objects of divine worship. 
When the vermin came even upon these, it afforded the 
demonstration that there was no divinity in them to pro- 
tect tiie people. 

The murrain upon domestic animals was also a di- 
rect blow at the gods of Egypt, for many of these were 
held as divinities. The beetles, likewise, were sacred, 
and they now became a loathing and a curse to the land. 
The plague of boils came upon the animals, which were 
worshiped, as well as upon the people themselves; and 
so this, too, smote their gods. The plague of hail struck 
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at life itself^ which was held as sacred. The locusts 
were sacred, and they became a curse. The sun was 
adored as a god, and he was shown to be subject to the 
power of the true God. And now, when their divinities 
had been attacked upon every hand, and it was shown 
that they had no power to save themselves, and much 
less to protect a nation, the very heart of the people was 
at the last rent by the death of their firstborn. 

It was by such means that God willed to demonstrate 
to them their utter dependence upon him. The useless- 
ness and folly of contending against God could not be 
more strongly shown. The issue must always be defeat. 
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CHAPTEB XI. 

A HIGHWAY OUT OP BGTPT, 

The Years in Egypt. — ^The events which we have nar- 
rated in the chapters wherein we have sketched the story 
of the Israelites during their sojourn in Egypt since 
the coming thither of Jacob with his sons, had embraced 
a period of about four hundred and thirty years. This 
is a long time, even in the life of a nation, as you will 
readily discover by thinking for a moment of the com- 
paratively brief period of our own national existence. 
This was a longer time than has elapsed since Columbus 
set forth upon his first voyage, and covers nearly twice 
the years which have passed since the landing of the 
Pilgrims from the Mayflower. 

The Number of the Hebrews. — ^With these facts in 
mind, you will be the less surprised to learn tha^ the 
comparatively small number of people who comprised 
the household and following of Jacob when they came 
down into Egypt at the bidding of Joseph and were 
given a home there in Goshen, had now increased until 
there were six hundred thousand men. On this basis, 
the calculation is made, that, counting women and chil- 
dren, the entire host now numbered about two millions 
of people. Besides these, which comprised the Israelites 
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slone, the latter weie accompanied by a mixed multi- 
tude of persons who had become discontented with their 
condition^ and took this opportunity of emigrating^ in 
order, as they hoped, to better their condition. 

Add to all this assemblage of human beings the fact 
that they took with them their flocks and herds, to- 
gether with all their other possessions, and beasts of 
burden for carrying the same, and some provision for 
the long journey upon which they were about to enter, 
and you will have before you a picture of the im- 
mense concourse that were about to depart in search of a 
new home. 

The children of Israel were no longer under the ne- 
cessiiy of asking permission to leave Egypt. After the 
tenth plague had occurred, they were compelled to go, 
as the people were now as anxious to have them depart 
as they had been before to retain them. The cry of the 
nation was, *^e be all dead men, if these Hebrews re- 
main^^ ; and they were so anxious to hasten their depart- 
ure that they made them presents of jewels of silver and 
jewels of gold, and raiment, and urged them to go with 
all haste. 

They Gather at Succoth. — ^Their great leader, Moses, 
to whom all now gave willing subjection, had arranged 
a certain meeting-place, which was at Succoth. The 
people were scattered all over the land of (Joshen, al- 
though the greater part were in the city of Raamses 
and its neighborhood, where they had been employed at 
their tasks upon the great public works. So they started 
from wherever they were, at the appointed hour, and 
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moved in all directions forward to the rallying place. 
It was early dawn, on the 15th of the month of Nisan, 
which answers to part of our March and April, when 
they set forth. 

Nothing just like this migration of a nation in a body 
has been told of in all history, with the exception of 
the sudden departure in a single night of a Tartar tribe, 
numbering 400,000 people, who left Eussia and made 
their way over several thousand miles to the border of 
the Chinese empire. 

What an extraordinary scene that was when the fam- 
ilies of the Israelites came out from their houses, stream- 
ing forth as if for sudden flight, and met at the gates 
of the cities; there swelling into hundreds, and these 
hundreds being met by other bodies and swelling to 
thousands; and the thousands gathering up from both 
sides, as a river flowing through the land gathers into 
its tide all the rills and creeks which pour down to meet 
it. And so the numbers grew and grew, until they be- 
came a great multitude, and an entire nation was mov- 
ing from the land that had been its home. 

The Promise to Joseph Remembered. — So thronging 
together from all quarters, they came, three or four days 
later, to their rendezvous at Succoth. Even under the 
circumstances which surrounded their leaving, and the 
haste with which their preparations were necessarily 
made, they had not forgotten one important matter 
which involved the honor of the nation. You will re- 
member that, long ago, Joseph, who had brought their 
ancestors to this land, and who being in power had 
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treated them so royally^ and whose memory had been 
for many years their protection, had pledged his breth- 
ren and their children that when God should visit them 
and bring them into Canaan again, they should carry 
with them his embalmed body for interment with his 
own people. This promise had never been forgotten, 
but had been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion as a sacred obligation. Now the time had come for 
its fulfillment; and Moses selected strong men and sent 
them to the tomb of Joseph, from whence they brought 
the great gilded coflBn, covered with carved and painted 
inscriptions, and bearing it on their shoulders brought 
it to the camp. Henceforth it was borne with them 
upon the long march, and through the many years of 
wandering, until the promise was fidfilled by placing it 
in a tomb in Canaan. 

At Succoth, where they now made their rendezvous, 
they were almost at the edge of the cultivated land. 
While all the entite soil of Egypt was fruitful if sup- 
plied sufficiently with water, not all of it was under ir- 
rigation or near enough to the Nile to receive the bene- 
fit of the annual overfiow. Yet here they had plenty 
of pasture for their fiocks and herds, and were in the 
shade of trees, the tamarisk and sycamore and palm, 
and beneath these they made themselves leafy huts. 
Here they were separated into divisions and placed un- 
der the command of officers and captains, so that they 
might go on their march with order and method. They 
were not permitted to tarry longer than necessary to ac- 
complish this, and to get in readiness for setting forth. 
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They Set Forth and Are Guided by Pillars of Fire 
and Cloud. — ^All the nation now being called together 
and properly organized, they were ordered to resume 
their march. Their route was made known by a pillar 
of cloud, which moved before them in the day, while at 
night a pillar of fire took its place, and stood still af 
the point where they were to camp. These two remark- 
able manifestations of the divine guidance were not only 
with them at their outset, but accompanied them 
through their whole journey into Canaan. Following 
this cloud from Succoth, the host resumed its march, 
going to the southeast. After several marches, they 
finally pitched their tents before Pi-hahiroth, between 
Migdol and the Bed Sea, a little above the present city 
of Suez. 

They could have taken a more direct route by going 
to the northward; but if they had chosen the shorter 
course they would have soon come to the territory of 
the Philistines, and, being very imperfectly armed, and 
tinaccustomed to battle, they would have been discour- 
aged at the presence of war, and probably would have 
fled back to Egypt. Although they were so great in 
numbers, their long subjection had prevented them 
from accustoming themselves to warfare or to defend- 
ing themselves in any manner, and it required a period 
of freedom and self-dependence to enable them to cope 
successfully with their adversaries. Knowing this, their 
captains avoided the territory of the Philistines, and 
led them by a roundabout way, until they were so far 
advanced that return was practically impossible. By 
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this method they also avoided the line of frontier for- 
tresses which guarded the country, and where soldiers 
would have arrested their march. They were, however, 
compelled to jpass near the garrisons of Etham, where 
the soldiers noticed the approach of vast masses of peo- 
ple, and probahly terrified them by the sound of trum- 
pets, whereupon they turned southward and were appar- 
ently lost in the desert, for it was five or six days before 
they reached Pi-hahiroth, where they made their en- 
campment and rested in the midst of abundance of pas- 
ture and pleniy of water. While here they had a com- 
fortable abiding-place, but were in a position which was 
apparently a trap from which there seemed to be no es- 
cape in case of attack. The impassable mountain chain 
of the Jebel Attakah was to the south of them, the Bed 
Sea to the east, and a pathless, waterless desert to the 
north. 

Pharaoh Repents That He Has Permitted Them to 
Depart. — ^The great respect which the Egyptians enter- 
tained for the dead, requires us to think that while the 
Israelites were resting at Pi-hahiroth, the former were 
observing the seventy days of public lamentation for 
those who had perished in the tenth plague. Then the 
mummies would have been prepared with spices, oint- 
ments, and wrappings, and placed in the tomb, and other 
matters could be attended to. There had been no more 
deaths, and, the immediate shock of the awful punish- 
ment having passed, Pharaoh was beginning to regret 
that he had allowed the people to go. 

He Starts in Pursuit. — ^The king had only given his 
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consent that the Hebrews should go into the desert for 
three days' jonmey, to sacrifice ; but now he learned that 
they had taken all their possessions and had not re- 
turned, although the time was long passed. The people 
had also changed their minds, and began to say, "Why 
have we done this, that we have let Israel go from serv- 
ing us ?*' They saw their unfinished buildings and their 
public works, and knew that they must either let these 
remain as they were, an eyesore and disgrace to the na- 
tion, and not complete that which had been undertaken, 
or they must themselves perform the labor which they, 
had heretofore compelled from these slaves. And so 
they murmured, and the report came to the king; and 
he learned that the Hebrews were not yet out of the 
country, but were as it seemed to him "entangled in the 
land,'* so that apparently they could not escape if he 
should pursue and attempt to compel their return. He, 
therefore, resolved upon doing this, and with his cavalry 
set forth after them. 

Pharaoh's Chariots and Soldiers. — ^He took his own 
chariots and six hundred other selected chariots as his 
own escort. In addition, he called upon all the chariot 
force of lower Egypt, with fighting men for each, and 
with these and the cavalry proper, he went forward.. 
This was no mean force which he took with him, not- 
withstanding it was much less in numbers than those 
whom he meant to attack; but it was well-trained and 
equipped for battle. We are told that Bameses the Sec- 
ond, father of this king, had twenty-four thousand horse 
soldiers, besides his chariot regiments, and Menephtah 
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himself had a greater and more splendid chariot force 
than any of the other Pharaohs. His chariot squadrons 
were his chief glory, and they are constantly mentioned 
for their deeds in battle, in the long inscriptions at 
Kamak which commemorate his victory over the Lib- 
yans and their allies. 

If the Israelites, when setting forth, had made a won- 
derful appearance because of tiieir numbers, this force 
which followed in pursuit constituted a vastly more 
splendid spectacle. The horses which drew the chariots 
were of the best blood and mettle that could be pro- 
cured; they were carefully groomed and richly capari- 
soned, and were driven with great skill. The war 
chariots of the king and those selected for his personal 
escort were massive and strong, and brilliant with bur- 
nished metal and other decorations. It was a spectacle 
to which the Israelites had become accustomed while 
serving as slaves, but which would have a new terror 
and meaning for them now that it was to be directed 
against them in battle. 

The Israelites at Pi-haJiiroth. — ^In the meantime, in 
their encampment at Pi-hahiroth, the Israelites were 
amidst plenty and were organizing themselves for the 
journeys which were yet before them. Thinking them- 
selves at a safe distance from the scenes where they had 
suffered so much, and from their cruel masters and op- 
pressors, they were permitting themselves more freedom 
and relaxation than had been possible under their pre- 
vious conditions. They were busying themselves about 
their own affairs, with no thought of impending trouble, 
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when suddenly a cry of alarm ran through the multi- 
tude. In the distance a great cloud of dust was seen 
ascending from the plain^ betokening the approach of 
an immense cavalcade. It drew near so rapidly that 
they soon realized that it could be only a vast horde of 
horsemen, and there would have been none of such mag- 
nitude abroad except it were coming in pursuit of them- 
selves. Presently they were able to make out the horses 
and chariots as those of Pharaoh, their old master, and 
at *thi8 'terror seized upon them all. 

At once .these people, whom we find were from first 
to last ever ready to rebel and complain, cried out 
against Moses for having brought them into this plight, 
where, apparently, they would be cut to pieces by the 
approaching soldiers. They said to him, ^'Hast thou 
taken us away to -die in the wilderness ? Wherefore hast 
thou dealt with us thus, to carry us forth out of Egypt ?'' 

The situation was a trying and perilous one. A 
trained and experienced army was moving directly 
toward this unarmed and unorganized people, who, in 
their present condition, were hardly more than a de- 
fenseless mob of men, women, and children. They were 
so affrighted that there was hardly a thought of resist- 
ance in the minds of many, and they began to cry and 
make moan, and were almost ready to surrender them- 
selves up to Pharaoh and to go back with him to slav- 
ery and to such punishments as he in his cruelty might 
see fit to inflict upon them. 

Moses Inspires Them with Courage. — ^But there was 
one exception to this. There was in the camp at least 
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one tmterrified heart. Moses, perceiving their conster- 
nation, cried out to them : ^^Fear ye not, stand still, and 
see the salvation of the Lord, which he will show to you 
to-day; for the Egyptians whom ye have seen to-day, ye 
will see them again no more forever. The Lord shall 
fight for you, and ye shall hold your peace.'' 

The Egyptians Overtake Them. — ^The Egyptians had 
arrived now where they could be plainly seen by all the 
camp. By sundown they had come upon the ridges of 
the hills which surrounded the valley where the Israel- 
ites were, and had gone into camp there to await the 
coming of another day. Their prey was in sight and 
hedged in on all sides, and they felt there was no dan- 
ger of their escape, if they should wait until morning 
before making the attack. 

The pillar of cloud which had gone before the Israel- 
ites during all their march, now passed from their front 
to their rear, and made a great darkness between them- 
eelves and the Egyptians. 

The Crossing of the Red Sea. — ^Thus the Hebrews 
were hidden from the view of their enemies, and were 
at least free for the night to plan and execute such move- 
ments as their leaders might deem best, without excit- 
ing their foes. Even if the Egyptians had been con- 
scious of what was being planned, they would hardly 
have had cause for uneasiness. The sea lay to the other 
side, and for the multitude to have plunged therein in; 
order to escape from Pharaoh's soldiers would have been 
to go to instant death. Tet Moses was now instructed 
to command his people to form in a column facing the 
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wtL, and to load their beasts and make ready for a start, 
as if they were but to continue their journey, and as if 
the passage were already opened before them. So the 
great host formed — ^men, women, children, cattle, sheep, 
and beasts of burden, all in one vast column stretching 
from the shore of the sea far back into the darkness that 
had been made about them by the pillar of doud. Then 
they waited while Moses went down to the seashore and 
stretched his hand out oyer the water. Immediately a 
great wind arose, which drove the upper waters toward 
the north, while the strong ebb-tide drew the lower 
waters southward. The wind continued with great force 
until the waters stood upon the upper hand like a great 
wall, while before the eyes of the astonished people the 
bed of the sea in front of them was laid bare, so that 
they might pass dry-shod where the waters had been a 
rolling sea. 

Now began the wonderful march between the divided 
waters. The hearts of the Israelites were filled with 
awe as they passed this perpendicular and threatening 
mass, high foaming, and to all appearances about to leap 
back into the place where they now were. But they went 
on without danger, for the tide was held back by the 
Almighty himself. 

So on and on through the sand the feet of the great 
host marched, with no hindrance nor difficulties. 
Cheered by the evident charge of Qd over them, as 
shown in this marvelous display of his power, the whole 
people were lifted to a high state of enthusiasm. The 
distance across was not more than a mile, and the pas- 
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sage was effected within a few hours. As the last of the 
column entered the bed of the sea^ the pillar of cloud 
moved after them^ so that then^ but not until then could 
the Egyptians see what had happened. 

The Egyptians Attempt to Follow. — ^When the army 
of Pharaoh discovered what had been done while the 
cloud had obscured the Israelites from them^ they made 
a great outcry and followed swiftly after their escaping 
prey. The mounted horsemen and the soldiers in char- 
iots dashed down from the hilltops where they had been 
encamped^ and across the level place where the Israelites 
had been^ and into the midst of the sea-bed^ which had 
been made dry for the passage of the hosts under the 
leadership of Moses. The Israelites had not been en- 
cumbered by heavy wagons or armor^ and had been 
able to make the passage swiftly ; but the wheels of the 
heavy Egyptian chariots simk deep into the sands and 
dragged heavily, so that they were not able to go forward 
across the bed of the sea as rapidly as those they pur- 
sued. While they were struggling there, the terrible 
waters towered above them, threatening all the time to 
fall down upon and to engulf them. At the same time, 
as if to add to their difficulties, the rain began to fall 
and lightning and thunder flashed and rolled about 
them. 

Now the last of the hosts of the Israelites had reached 
the Asiatic side in safety, but the entire army of the 
Egyptians was in the bed of the sea between the two 
shores. There was a great tumult where they were, and 
the Israelites could hear their war shouts* and the driv- 
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ers crying to their horses^ which plunged and reared in 
the sands. The scene was most terrible to those who 
were pnrsned, because they were so near that they could 
see the arms and the strength of the soldiery^ and knew 
well what they would have to sufEer if the latter should 
fall upon them; and it was no less terrible to the sol* 
diers themselves, as they cast their frightened eyes con-^- 
tinually upon the mass of waters which seemed ready to 
overwhelm them. 

The Waters Engulf Pharaoh's Soldiers. — ^And their 
fears were not groundless, for now Moses received a sec- 
ond command, and in obedience to it he stretched out hia 
hand over the bed of the sea, across which his people had 
come, and upon the instant the great wall of restrained 
waters was let loose from the north, and from the south 
the flood-tide set in again to meet it. The mountain of 
water rushed down upon the chariots and horses and 
men, the glory and pride of the Egyptian army. When 
they first realized that the waters were returning upon 
them, they endeavored to rush back to the shore from 
which they had come, but it was in vain. The waters 
covered the chariots and riders, and, weighted by their 
heavy armor, the Egyptians sank beneath the waves,, 
and not a single one of the thousands was left. 

When the morning came, the Israelites looked on the 
shores of the sea, and saw their enemies dead where they 
had been thrown by the tide. There they lay by the 
thousands and tens of thousands, dead, in the armor 
with' which they had prepared for battle; but now, in- 
stead of falling upon and destroying the Israelites, the 
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Egyptians themselyes were to be torn by beasts and 
birds of the air. 

It must have been with strange feelings and the 
deepest awe and thankfulness for their deliverance that 
the Hebrews gathered about the bodies of these strong 
men^ arrayed in their gleaming shields and helmets^ 
their gloves of steel, and bucklers, and armed with 
swords and spears, and realized that these had been their 
oppressors, and that now God had rendered them help- 
less and laid them thus at their feet. Before they went 
on, they despoiled their dead foes of their arms, and 
by this means equipped themselves to some extent with 
weapons for the warfare in which they must inevitably 
engage in the future. 

With this passage of the Bed Sea and with fhe de- 
struction of the army which pursued them, their deliv- 
erance was complete. They had now crossed from Africa 
to Asia; exile and bondage were at an end, and the 
land in which these had been endured was left behind; 
hardships were before them, but now they were their 
own masters, and could look more bravely toward the 
future. 

The part of the world in which they now were was 
Arabia Petrea, and the portion of it known as the 
Sinaitic Peninsula. They were in the plain that runs 
back from the sea to a fertile oasis of considerable size 
not far from the beach. The springs which existed at 
this oasis still produce rich vegetation, and palms^ 
acacias, and tamarisks are found. Here they made their 
first encampment after their escape through the eea. 
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Moved by the spirit of thanksgiying for their extraor- 
dinary deliverance^ Moses composed a psalm which 
was sung by him and by the whole host. Miriam, the 
sister of Moses, and her maidens accompanied them- 
selves with instruments and sang in the chorus. Thus 
gladly with music and with song did the whole people 
voice the praise of the Almighty Deliverer, and thus 
worthily and with thrilled hearts they celebrated their 
first day since Egypt had been left behind and thciy had 
become a free nation of the earth. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

FROM THE BED SEA TO SIKAI. 

The First Besivng-Place. — ^The Peninsula of Sinai> 
wherein the Israelites found themselves after their mi- 
raculous escape from the Egyptians^ is a triangular 
piece of land between the two arms of the Bed Sea^ 
which are known as the gulfs of Akabah and Suez. 
.The lower portion of this region is a mass of granite 
mountains^ broken into the most irregular and fantastic 
forms. In their center is a group of peaks^ of which 
Mount Sinai is one. From this central knot of moun- 
tains there are various wadies, or waterless river courses, 
which form natural means of communication between 
the various parts of this wild and formidable mass of 
rocks. Nowhere is nature more ruggedly sublime. 
North of this peninsula is an elevated plateau of lime- 
stone whose surface is undulating, and which to the 
northeast rises into a second plateau. This latter grad- 
ually settles away still further northward to meet the 
scanty pasture lands of the Negeb, or south country, im- 
mediately below Palestine. Eastward there runs to 
the north and the south the desolate trough of the 
Arabah. 

This has been called a ^gion without a history,'' 
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for the only point where it links itself with the recorded 
story of the world and of human life is at the time 
when the Israelites briefly sojourned within it. Its popu- 
lation has always been scanty and wandering. To-day 
a few thousand Arabs make its inhospitable wastes 
their home^ just as the Amalekites did of old. 

There is no soil capable of continuous cultivation. 
At the foot of Mount Serbal is a long fertile yalley 
known as the Wady Feiran, but this is not large enough 
to repay colonization. A greater part of the country 
is almost sterile. A portion^ however is capable of sup- 
porting some scanty population and small herds and 
flocks. Some amount of green vegetation is to be found 
in the wadies all the year, and a little scanty forage is 
to be obtained upon most of the mountains. 

The Oases. — ^The vegetation of the entire region, such 
as it is, is dependent mainly upon the springs which 
are found at rare intervals. These are more frequent 
in the southern than in the northern part, although the 
latter contains some oases with flowing springs and a 
few trees about them. These are the chief centers of 
vegetable life in the desert, and at least one of them 
occurs in each successive day's journey after leaving 
Suez. If it were not so, traveling by the slow methods 
of the caravan would be much more difScult than it is^ 
as the water for men and beasts would have to be car- 
ried in skins from one end of the journey to the other. 
One of these oases is known as the Springs of Moses, 
and is a chief resort of the Bedouins in the summer. 
There are two others of importance, the palm grove of 
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El-Wady at Tor, half way down from the Gulf of Suez, 
and the Wady Feiran, high up in the tableland of 
Sinai. 

The Native Inhabitants. — ^Before the entry of the 
Israelites into this peninsula, various wandering tribes 
found pastures in its wadies and oases for their flocks 
and herds; and the Egyptians had also there two settle- 
ments for the protection of their workers in the copper 
and turquoise mines. That the land was inhabited at a 
very early period is made evident by effigies which have 
been found cut in the limestone, which antedate Abra- 
ham. These are among the very oldest historical monu- 
ments that have come down to us. 

The Israelites found two races living there, the Ken- 
ites and the Amalekites. The former lived chiefly on 
the seacoast, and were kindly disposed toward the new- 
comers. It was among them that Moses had spent the 
forty years of his exile from Egypt, and he had become 
familiar with much of the country. It was Zipporah, 
the daughter of one of their chiefs, whom he married. 
The power of the Amalekites extended from the moun- 
tains up to the borders of Canaan, they having been 
driven from the shores of the Persian Gulf by the ad- 
vancing power of Assyria. 

There is every reason to believe that all this region 
was formerly much better watered than it now is. The 
officers of a recent survey declare that once there were 
walls stretching across the wadies, which served as dams 
to hold the waters that descended from the mountains. 
These were used as reservoirs, from which the water 
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was conveyed as needed upon the land^ just as is now 
customary in districts whose fruitf ulness is dependent 
upon artificial irrigation. The mountains themselves', 
were terraced and clothed with gardens and groves. It 
was not until Mohammedan times that the terraces were 
broken down and the gardens destroyed. 

The part of the peninsula in which the Israelites were- 
first encamped is known as the Des^ of Sur^ while 
farther east it was called Pharan. Had they continued 
eastward^ they would have come upon a more desolate 
and barren land, where they could not have survived 
without extraordinary providences. From the Gulf of 
Suez there is a plain ten miles wide running south- 
ward. This Moses traversed with his people, and upon 
reaching its southern boundary followed the great 
wadies to Sinai. 

The Wilderness. — All who are familiar with the Bible 
story will remember that the entire joumeyings of the 
children of Israel are spoken of as wanderings in: the 
"wilderness.'' This word is not used in connection 
with woodland, or as meaning great forests, as is usual 
with ourselves; but the very reverse is intended, as in 
this country there were few trees, and their route was 
almost wholly over a rocky and pebbly wasfe. 

Marah, the Bitter Spring. — ^The Israelites remained 
in their first encampment but a few days, when they 
filled the water-skins and reladed their beasts with the 
grain which they had brought from Egypt, and started, 
as we have told you, down this wide plain. They trav- 
eled between the sea and the Jebel Mountains until 
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ihey came to the wadies^ and after a three days' march 
came to the oasis at Marah. 

Their way was rough, and the terrible heat compelled 
them to progress very slowly. They came upon several 
springs, but these were insuflScient for their needs, and 
the water which they carried in the skins became ex- 
hausted; so they hailed with joy the trees which marked 
the oasis at Marah, and which could be seen outlined 
in the clear atmosphere far distant before they came up 
to them. They quickened their march, and when they 
were nearer all eagerly rushed forward to drink, but 
were sorely disappointed, for upon tasting the water, 
it was found to be imfit for use. Then the whole cara- 
van, a weary and thirsty people, broke out in loud com- 
plaints against Moses, as they had previously done when 
they thought they were to suflEer from the Egyptian sol- 
diers. 

Moses Sweetens Water with a Tree. — ^At this Moses 
cried unto the Lord, and the Lord showed him a tree, 
which he was commanded to cast into the water. When 
he had done this, the waters which were before bitter 
were made sweet These springs still exist at the place 
called Huwarah, and as the water is now bitter, we may 
conclude that it was only made sweet for the temporary 
use of the Hebrews. 

Here, after resting and refreshing themselves, they 
broke camp again, and after a day's journey came to 
Elim. This was a delightful spot, and is still the larg- 
est oasis but one in the peninsula. They found here 
twelve springs and seventy palm-trees. It would be 
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difBctQt to exaggerate the gladness which must have 
come to that host of tired travelers, to be once more in 
a place where there was abundance of water and shade 
and grass for their animals. So they rested here for a 
few days and prepared themselves for the hardships of 
a further journey. 

Again they pressed forward, passing through the com- 
paratively pleasant valley, Wady Tajibeh, where they 
found wells which were suflBcient for their needs. Af- 
terward, they entered upon and journeyed through a 
succession of plains, shut in by naked yellow hills and 
walls of sandstone which surrounded them like an am- 
phitheater. Their way now came down to the seashore, 
and an encampment was made where there was a port, 
to which they had probably purposely come for food and 
water. 

The Wilderness of Sin. — After leaving this place, 
they continued along the coast for some distance, and 
then, turning inland once more, they entered the great 
plain called the Wilderness of Sin. This is one of the 
most dismal parts of the peninsula, a 'desolate expanse 
of flint, gravel, and sand, where they encountered no 
shade nor place where there was any verdure, and where 
the heat and dust added to their weariness. More than 
six weeks had now passed since they had left Egypt, 
and the stores of grain brought with them out of that 
country, and the supplies procured more recently at 
the seashore had been exhausted. The water now failed 
them, also, and they were compelled to endure the priva- 
tions of hunger and thirst in addition to the heat and 
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toil of their long march. Thus yon will readily nnder- 
stand that there would be some among them who would 
begin to long for the comparative pleniy of Egypt. 
This led to dissatisfaction and to rebellion against tiie 
leaders, and they were accused of being incompetent and 
not knowing whither they wished to go. It seemed to 
the people that they were being led aimlessly about and 
were making no progress toward the land of plenty, 
into which they had been told they should go. 

The Miraculous Fall of Manna. — ^But while in the 
midst of their troubles, they were to be miraculously 
helped. Upon the evening when their distress was 
greatest, immense flights of quails alighted in the camp, 
and were easily secured; and during the night there was 
a miraculous fall of manna, which covered the ground. 
Thus their wants were provided for, and the immediate 
danger of hunger and thirst was guarded against. In 
coming to their assistance in this way, God worked 
through natural means, using such as were already in 
existence. The miracle was only that this food should 
be supplied just at the time most needed, and that it 
came in quantities suflScient for the great multitude. 
It is not an uncommon thing for these quails to pass in 
great migratory flocks over that region late in the 
spring. God used this fact of nature for the sustenance 
of his people, and brought these creatures in vast num- 
bers right into the camp <A Israel. 

The manna has been variously explained. Some 
think that it was partly a sugary exudation from the 
twigs of the tamarisk-tree, from which it falls like dew. 
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It has been objected that this is found only during part 
of the year. Yet the Bible does not say manna wa& 
given to the Israelites throughout the whole year, but 
only that it was an addition to their other food. They 
had besides, dates, milk, and flesh from their flocks, 
and herds, and had brought with them money with 
which food was bought from the surrounding tribes 
through whose country they passed. It has also been 
remarked that the description of manna as given in 
the Book of Exodus implies that there were two kinds 
of it, as some of it is spoken of as being ground in mills,, 
or beaten in mortars, and some as melting in the sun. 
The latter description would be applicable to this 
manna. There is also in that country a kind of edible 
lichen which sometimes falls in showers several inches, 
deep, being carried by the wind from the place where it 
grew. This might be the kind that was ground in mor- 
tars. It is probable that God used and multiplied this 
product of the country to supply the needs of his peo- 
ple; just as he had done when he multiplied the few 
loaves and fishes until there was food enough for thou- 
sands. But even if such were the case, and the manna 
was not directly made out of nothing, the fact of the 
miraculous care of God for the starving Israelites re- 
mains. 

Some Ancient Mines. — ^Their immediate wants being^ 
supplied, their courage revived, and they again pressed 
on. Passing out of the Desert of Sin, they saw close 
before them the Sinai mountains, which were huge 
peaks and precipices of every shape. It was here that 
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the mining system of the ancient Egyptians began, 
where they worked for copper and turquoise. Inscrip- 
tions still remain which show the great age of these 
mines, and which tell us that they were worked more 
than three thousand years before Christ. The labor 
in them was of the most severe sort, and it was the cus- 
tom of the Egyptians to send thither those prisoners 
who were taken in war, criminals, and slaves; and the 
condition of these toilers was as dreadful as those of 
the Eussian convicts in Siberia. To be condemned to 
work there was considered the worst fate that could 
overtake one, no greater punishment being known. It 
is possible there were Hebrews at this time among these 
wretched miners, and that they seized upon this oppor- 
tunity to escape and join Moses and to go with their 
brethren. Here were tanks excavated in the rocks to 
hold a supply of water for the miners, so that the Israel- 
ites were able to refresh themselves and to fill their 
water-skins before going further. 

Other Ancient Inscriptions. — ^N"ow they passed the 
place called Dophkah, where there was a garrison of 
Egyptian soldiers; but as the guard consisted only of 
a few hundred men, they could offer no resistance to the 
great body of Israelites, even had they been disposed to 
do so. Going on from Dophkah, on the way to Sinai, 
they passed through the broad Wady Mokatteb, which is 
full of inscriptions, from which it has received its name. 
They are in several languages — ^Nabathaean, Greek, 
Coptic, and Arabic. Besides, there is a strange gallery 
of pictures of armed and imarmed men, laden and un- 
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laden camels^ horses with and without riders and lead- 
ers^ long-homed antelopes^ stars and crosses^ ships, fish, 
and such elementary hunting-scenes as a dog chasing an 
antelope. These indicate at some time the presence of 
large bodies of people, and of soldiers, the passing of 
caravans, the fact that the people were accustomed to 
go upon the sea, and that hunting, especially the chas- 
ing of antelopes, was a favorite pastime. 

Moses Brings Water from the Bock. — ^The next camp 
of the Israelites was at Eephidim, not far from the en- 
trance of the Wady Feiran. Here, after two days' 
march from Dophkah, they again suflEered from the 
want of water ; and as before when face to face with dis- 
couragements and distress, they immediately com- 
plained against Moses. But God, who had directed 
him in all these undertakings, never left him without 
resources to satisfy their demands and protect them 
from the disasters which seemed to threaten. He was 
now, therefore, directed to supply their wants by smit- 
ing the rock, and upon doing thus with his rod, pure 
water at once flowed abundantly. It might be men- 
tioned, as a curiosity, that a rock in that neighborhood 
is still pointed out by the Arabs and venerated as the 
one which Moses smote, and which yielded the water. 

They were now well advanced into the country of the 
native Amalekites, and in fact were at the entrance to 
their richest valley. These people, although less nu- 
merous than the Israelites, were of a brave and high 
character and accustomed to warfare. They were not 
awed by the great number of the Israelites, and deter- 
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mined to resist the advance of this host into their terri- 
tory. With their immense numbers, and their flocks 
and herds, the Hebrews would have speedily used up 
all the pasturage, and would have left nothing by which 
the Amalekites could sustain themselves. The latter 
probably knew, also, that the intruders were not used 
to war, and that they were poorly armed, having only 
th^ few weapons brought from Egypt and those which 
were taken from the bodies of tiie Egyptian soldiers 
who were drowned in the Bed Sea. 

The Israelites in Battle. — ^When Moses saw that they 
were to be attacked, he realized at once that a general 
slaughter would take place if he allowed the enemy to 
come upon the whole mass of men, women, and chil- 
dren. It would not be a battle, as their lack of prepara- 
tion would render futile any attempt to repel their 
enemies. He, therefore, held back the larger number, 
and directed that a chosen body of the bravest and most 
thoroughly armed should confront the Amalekites and 
oppose them. 

Joshua the Soldier. — The preparation for this battle 
brought to the front as a leader of the Israelites a young 
man who until then had not been prominent, and who is 
here mentioned in the Bible narrative for the first time. 
This was Joshua, who was commander of the fighting 
forces, and who was to become a great leader and to 
be finally the successor of Moses. While the battle was 
taking place, Moses, in the company of Aaron and of 
Hur, the husband of Miriam, stood on the mount near 
by. From this elevation he could watch the operations 
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of both armies and determine how the battle went> and 
he observed that sometimes one side and sometimes the 
other had the better of the fight. 

He Defeats the Amalekites, — ^While he watched he 
held up his hands in prayer that the victory might be 
with his people. But being weary, for a time he let his 
hands fall to his side; now wUle he held his hands 
aloft his people were victorious, but when he did not, 
the opposing forces overwhelmed them; so being com- 
pelled to rest, he sat down, but his companions sup- 
ported his hands aloft during the rest of the day; so he 
sat there and watched and prayed for success until the 
going down of the sun, at which time the Amalekites 
had been completely routed. 

This victory was a great encouragement to the Israel- 
ites. It developed a warlike spirit, and gave them self- 
confidence to confront other dangers which might fol- 
low. It, also, from a material point of view, enriched 
them, for their enemies left their camp and all their pos- 
sessions at that place in the hands of the victors. Now 
they once more also obtained means for arming them- 
selves more completely by stripping the dead soldiers. 
The victory was also of importance, in winning for them 
the respect among all the native peoples, which is al- 
ways accorded to strength and courage. 

The most fertile part of the peninsula, the Wady 
Peiran, was now open to them; and they entered and 
took possession of it and of the camp of the Amalek- 
ites, and of their pasture lands. Those whom they had 
driven out were a strong and rugged people, living 
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largely by their flocks and herds, and having made but 
little progress in civilization. There still remain in the 
peninsula many massive stones and ruins of tombs and 
circles of stones, which are the only existing traces of 
the people and their method of living. 

In the Valley of Feiran. — ^In these pleasant quarters 
in the valley of Feiran, the Israelites now remained for 
a considerable time. Moses built an altar on the scene 
of the victory, and called it Jehovah-nissi. In order to 
encourage his people, he rewarded all who had shown 
especial bravery in the battle, and greatly praised 
Joshua, whom he had the discernment to see possessed 
the qualities which would make him a great commander. 

Jethro, father-in-law of Moses, and a great chief 
among the Kenites, lived not far away. Moses had left 
his wife and children in Jethro^s charge when he had 
returned to Egypt for the purpose of bringing the 
Israelites out from their bondage there. Jethro now 
came upon a visit to his son-in-law, and brought his 
family to him, also. In his position as a chief, he had 
obtained some experience in government; and when 
he saw Moses burdened by the personal charge of all the 
affairs of his people, he suggested a plan by which the 
labor and responsibility could be divided. This would 
be by appointing officers who should attend to all de- 
tails of government, and of guiding and directing the 
I)eople, and report to Moses, under whose direct order 
they should be. This suggestion was acted upon, with 
the result that better order and control were secured. 
Moses, in his turn, told Jethro the wonderful story of 
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God's dealings with his people thus far; how he had 
guided and protected them, and warded ofiE evils which 
it seemed woidd overwhelm them all. Jethro was 
deeply impressed by this, and decided to honor Jehovah 
above all gods. 

They Approach Sinai. — From the camp in Wady 
Feiran, the Israelites again took up their march toward 
Sinai. They passed Ihrough another broad, curving 
valley, the Wady Sheikah, by a continually ascending 
way which leads to the plain from which rises the group 
of mountains among which stands Sinai. There is a 
more direct course, but it is rocky and precipitous, so 
it was best that the great host should take the longer 
and easier way. After emerging from this latter valley, 
they entered the desert of Sinai, a plain a square mile 
in extent. Here, after three months' journeying over a 
distance of one hundred and fifty miles from the point 
where they had crossed the Bed Sea, they encamped in 
the shade of the mountain from which, later, they were 
to receive the law of God. 
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CHAPTEEXnL 

AT SINAI. 

At the Foot of the Mountain. — At last the wanderers 
were at Sinai, at the foot of the mountain, encamped in 
the great plain of Er-Eahah. The meaning of this 
name is "the palm of the hand/' but it was more than 
large enough for the tents of the entire company of the 
Israelites. 

It was a fitting scene for the events which were to 
follow. To the right and left rose an avenue of lofty 
rocks, at the end of which towered the mighty clifEs of 
Sinai, encircled by peaks. The plain itself is two miles 
long, half a mile wide, and very level, while the moun- 
tain, Sinai, rises like a huge monolith two thousand 
feet into the sky. An eminent engineer who has vis- 
ited the place has observed that **no spot in the world 
can be pointed out which combines in a more remark- 
able manner the conditions * of a commanding height 
and of a plain in every part of which the sights and 
sounds described in Exodus would reach an assembled 
multitude of more than two million souls." 

Besides this desirable feature, and in addition to the 
rugged beauty of the scene, there were practical reasons 
why this was the most favorable location which had 
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been found by the Israelites since coming out of Egypt. 
Water and pasture for the host and for their herds were 
more abundant here than in any other part of the dis- 
trict. Springs and brooks which are never dry are un- 
usually numerous in the plain. Thus able to sustain 
themselves easily^ and safe amidst this sublime scenery> 
the people of Israel were to encamp for about eleven 
months, and here were to be finally organized into a 
nation. Scenes and events of the prof oundest signifi- 
cance were to take place, which were but the following 
out of the purpose which the Almighty had declared 
when he first selected Abram as the chosen man in the 
land of Ur. 

Centuries had passed since Jehovah had selected the 
great ancestor of this people to be the progenitor of a 
peculiar race. In the beginning, he had led him out 
from his own country; later, he had led his grandson, 
with his children, to Egypt; he had now led the nation 
out of slavery to this place, and was about to give them 
his laws, which were to bind them to obedience forever. 
These laws were to be given to Moses from Mount Sinai, 
and upon them were to be based the relations of the 
children of Israel to their God for all time. 

The Lord Appears on Sinai, — The cloud which had 
gone before them in their journey thus far had now set- 
tled over Sinai, and thus became the symbol of the di- 
vine presence. On the morning of the third day after 
their arrival in the plain, Moses commanded the people 
to purify and sanctify themselves. This being done, 
suddenly **there were thunders and lightnings, and a 
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thick cloud upon the mount, and the voice of a trumpet 
exceeding loud, so that all the people in the camp 
trembled.'* And looking, the people saw the mountain 
wholly covered with smoke, which went up like the 
smoke from a furnace; and the whole mountain quaked 
as if shaken by some terrible force. The Lord had 
come upon the mountain in fire, and it was in this im- 
pressive manner that he was to give his laws to his 
people. 

Then the Lord called Moses into the mount and com- 
manded him to tell the people not to pass beyond a cer- 
tain bound. He also commanded him to go down and 
bring his brother Aaron up into the mount with him. 
When this had been done, there was heard from the 
mount the voice of God proclaiming his law. He first 
proclaimed himself the God who had brought them out 
of Egypt, and then delivered to them the words of the 
Ten Commandments. All the people heard the thun- 
derings and the voice, and were terrified, so that they 
moved themselves far away from the mount. 

The manner in which the Lord now revealed himself 
was such as to show his power and greatness in the most 
complete manner. The scene and the method were fit- 
ting to the occasion. There has never been in the his- 
tory of all the world an event greater than this in which 
the Lord God appeared and delivered personally to the 
leaders of a nation the laws which were not only to rule 
them, but were to be the basis upon which laws were to 
be built for the government of all mankind for all time. 
More than this, it was the crowning act of the Lord in 
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choosing and setting apart this nation as his own people^ 
to guard and preserve and care for his laws and to obey 
and to keep them, and to hand them down to the gen- 
erations which should follow. 

Moses Goes into the Mountain, — ^Again was Moses 
called up into the mount, taking with him Aaron, 
Nadab, Abihu, and seventy of the elders. To this large 
company God manifested himself in all his marvelous 
glory. "They saw the God of Israel; and there was 
under his feet as it were a paved work of a sapphire 
stone, and as it were the body of heaven in his clear- 
ness.^* The people had covenanted that they would obey 
all the words of the Lord, and Moses wrote them down 
in the Book of the Covenant. To the commemoration 
of this, he built an altar with twelve pillars, and the 
young men brought oxen and sacrificed them upon it. 
Moses then took half of the blood and put it in basins, 
and sprinkled the other half upon the altar. After this, 
he read the Book of the Covenant to the people, and 
they agreed to obey it. When it had been done, he took 
the blood that was in the basins and sprinkled it upon 
the people, saying, '^Behold the blood of the covenant 
which the Lord hath made vrith you concerning all these 
words.'* 

The Lord Oives Him the Commandments. — "Sow 
Moses was called once more up into the mountain, and 
there the Lord gave him two tablets of stone on which 
were the Ten Commandments, which had been written 
by God himself. The Lord kept Moses upon the mount 
for many days, and all this time the glory of Gk)d abode 
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upon it, and the cloud covered it. On the seventh day, 
God called nnto Moses out of the midst of the cloud, 
and made himself again visible to the people, ^^and the 
sight of the glory of the Lord was like devouring fire on 
the top of the mount in the eyes of the children of 
IsraeL'* Moses went to him in the midst of the cloud 
and was in the mount for forty days and forty nights. 
While there, he received instructions as to the construc- 
tion of the tabernacle and the ark, and their furniture, 
and directions as to the priesthood and the sacrifices. 

The leraelites Complain, — ^But while Moses was in 
the mount, the people began to think that he had either 
died or disappeared from them wholly. Notwithstand- 
ing the great revelations of the Lord which had been 
made to them, they began once more to complain, as al- 
ways when they could not see their way clear. Now 
they gathered together and came to Aaron and said to 
him, 'Tip, make us gods which shall go before us; for 
as for this Moses, the man that brought us up out of 
the land of Egypt, we wot not what is become of him.'* 
This was a demand that Aaron should make them vis- 
ible gods. They had been so long used to the idolatry 
of Egypt that it was difficult to rise at once to the idea 
of an invisible and spiritual God. Notwithstanding the 
wonderful glory of the true God, which had been re- 
vealed to them, they were not able to remain steadfast 
to him when there were no longer visible evidences of 
his presence. In this they were like all undeveloped 
races, who always want something which they can see, 
to worship. Further than this, Moses, who was the in- 
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carnation of authority^ had been absent from them in 
the mount so much since arriving at this plaoe> that 
they missed his appearance among them^ and were lost 
without some strong hand of authority over them^ or a 
visible symbol for their worship, such as the Egyptians 
had. 

Aaron Makes a False Ood. — ^At their demand, Aaron, 
either terrified by the people or sympathizing somewhat 
with their ideas, yielded and told them to bring to him 
the golden earrings which were worn by their wives and 
daughters. He took all these and melted them in a 
furnace and cast them into the shape of a calf, like one 
of the Egyptian gods. 

When this was made, the people gathered about it and 
cried, "These be thy gods, Israel, which brought thee 
up out of the land of Egypt.*' So they were satisfied 
with the image, and were willing to accept it as a god. 
Aaron then built an altar and announced a feast in its 
honor for the next day, and sacrificed and offered to it 
burnt offerings and peace offerings, and ate and drank. 

The Wrath of Ood. — ^Upon this, the Lord commanded 
Moses to go down from the mount, as the people had 
made an idol and were even then engaged in worshiping 
it, and had forgotten the covenant that had been made 
with him. He threatened that he would visit his wrath 
upon them and consume them all, and he said to Moses, 
'T! will make of thee a great nation.'* The meaning 
of this was that he would destroy all these people who 
had shown themselves unworthy of the blessings which 
he purposed to confer upon them, and would begin 
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again and build up a new nation, of which Moses should 
be the father. 

This was a great temptation, perhaps as great as any 
that ever came to man — that he should be chosen to be- 
come the ancestor of a great race, and that he should in 
this manner permit himself to be in the place which 
had already been accorded to Abraham; but he put 
the temptation by, for he was too great-hearted and un- 
selfish to allow himself to be chosen at the cost of the 
people in whose behalf he had labored so earnestly. He 
prayed to God for them, that he would look leniently 
upon their misdeeds. Having been so recently released 
from slavery and thrown upon their own resources, it is 
not to be wondered that they were impidsive and fearful 
and inconsistent. The Lord granted the prayer, and the 
Israelites were spared from his wrath. 

Then Moses descended from the mount carrying with 
him the tablets of stone. He was joined by Joshua, 
who was in another part of the mount, and who, hear- 
ing the shouts of the people, said, ^'There is noise of war 
in the camp/' And then he said, "It is not the voice 
of them that shout for mastery, neither is it the voice 
of them that cry for being overcome; but the noise of 
them that sing do I hear.*' 

Moses Destroys the Image. — ^When they came nearer 
the camp, Moses saw the image and the people gathered 
about it, and engaged in dancing. At this he was very 
angry, and taking the stone tablets on which the com- 
mandments were written, he cast them down and broke 
them. Then he seized upon the calf and burnt it in 
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the fire and ground it to powder^ and sprinkled it upon 
the water and made the people drink of it. Then Moses 
turned to Aaron, whom he had left in charge, and de- 
manded, '^What did this people unto thee that thou hast 
brought so great a sin upon them ?" Aaron answered : 
"Let not the anger of my lord wax hot; thou knowest 
the people, that they are set on mischief. For they said 
unto me. Make us gods which will go before us ; and I 
said unto them. Whosoever hath any gold, let them 
break it oflE. So they gave it to me; then I cast it into 
the fire, and there came out this calf .^' 

Upon hearing this, Moses determined upon the most 
severe punishment in order to bring them back to the 
covenant which they had made with God. So he placed 
himself in the gate of the camp and cried out : *^Who 
is on the Lord's side? Let him come unto me." At 
this all the sons of Levi, who were of his own tribe, 
came to him; and he commanded them to take their 
swords and go in and out from gate to gate throughout 
the camp, and to slay those who had been the leaders in 
this revolt against the Lord and in demanding the mak- 
ing of the false image. They did as they were com- 
manded, and that day three thousand of the people fell 
as the punishment for their folly and wickedness. 

Moses then commanded that all the people should 
consecrate themselves. On the next day, he addressed 
them, telling them that they had committed a great 
sin, and that he would go into the mount again and 
find what atonement God would require. This he did, 
and when he had gone into the mount he prayed Gk)d 
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for the forgiveness of the people^ even saying that for 
their sakes he was willing that his own name should be 
blotted out of the book of life, or the book of their na- 
tional history. But, in answer to this, God told him 
that he would not accept such a sacrifice, and that he 
would not blot out his name, but the names of those 
who had sinned. He further commanded that Moses 
should now lead the people forward toward Canaan. 

A Plague Falls Upon Them. — There was now, how- 
ever, a lesser number to resume the march than followed 
Moses out of Egypt. We are told that a plague fell 
upon the people, and many perished. This was as a 
punishment for their sins, in having gone back to the 
worship of the false gods. 

They Build the Taiemacle. — ^But before they set out 
from Sinai, there were certain things to be accom- 
plished. Moses repeated to them again the law, and 
gave the commands of God concerning the building of 
the tabernacle. This they set about at once, two men 
who were skilled in such work, Bezaleel and Aholiab, 
being placed in charge of it, and these were assisted by 
all who were able to help in any manner. When the 
tabernacle was completed and placed without the camp, 
it became the center of worship. The pillar of cloud 
now descended and rested at its door, and there the 
Lord talked with Moses. The people were now ready 
again to obey Moses, and he was most highly regarded 
by them. Whenever he went into the tabernacle, the 
whole people rose up and stood at the doors of their 
tents and looked after him. Gk>d now announced his 
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f oirgiveneBs of the people^ and commanded Moses to re- 
new the tablets of stone which he had broken^ and the 
covenant between God and the Israelites was renewed. 
Moses went into the mountain again to receive the tab- 
lets with the commandments upon them^ and when he 
came down his face shone so brightly with the glory 
of God, with whom he had been communings that the 
people were afraid to go near him and he put a veil over 
his face. 

The priesthood was established, as it had been or- 
dered, and Aaron was made high priest. The first offer- 
ings were made under the new conditions, and God sent 
fire upon the altar direct from heaven. Two sons of 
Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, were burnt for offering 
strange fire. 

The March Toward Canaan. — ^The people were now 
numbered, the order of the tribes arranged, and all 
plans perfected for their march and for their encamp- 
ments while on the way. They were always to encamp 
in the form of a long square, and the tabernacle was to 
be in the center, that it might be convenient for the 
worship of all the people, and likewise guarded by the 
entire body. When all these arrangements were com- 
pleted, the pillar of cloud again began to move before 
them, and they took up their march toward Canaan. 
The distance thither from Sinai in a direct line is not 
more than two hundred miles, but a straight course was 
impossible, owing to the irregularity of the country* 
Their route was now a gradual descent from the up- 
lands to the lower country. 
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Thirty miles northeast of Sinai^ they came to 
Kibroth-hattaavah, which was their first important rest- 
ing-place. Here the people began again to complain 
against their hardships^ and were dissatisfied with the 
arrangements of their leaders. They broke into mur- 
murings^ but were speedily punished by lightning which 
fell upon the rear of the camp and killed many; but 
the lightning ceased at the intercession of Moses. Soon 
after this^ they became dissatisfied with the manna 
which was at this time their chief food. They cried out 
for flesh to eat; but if this demand had been granted^ it 
would have necessitated the slaughter of the flocks and 
herds, so there would have been no milk, and they 
would soon have been worse off than they were. 

Their complaints were so many that Moses was now 
in despair. He did not see how he should be able to 
control the people or to direct them in the way that 
he knew was for their best good, and he cried out that 
Qod should slay him, as his burden was too heavy. His 
prayer was answered in the way of help. The seventy 
elders who had gone up into the mountain with him 
were endowed with the spirit of Qod, and appointed to 
bear with him the burdens of the people. 

A great flight of quails once more came into tho 
camp, and thus supplied them with the food which they 
desired, and more than enough, so that they gorged 
themselves; and, as a result, while they were at this 
place, a plague fell upon them again, and they were 
buried in great numb^ from which came the name, 
Kibroth-hattaavah^ which means '^e graves of lust*^ 
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ON THE WAY TO CANAAN^ AND SOME BATTLES. 

A Rebellion Against Moses. — ^Their next camp was 
made at Hazeroth, and here Moses encountered greater 
trouble than any that had gone before. He now had 
the sad experience of a rebellion against his authority, 
in which his brother and sister were the leaders. It 
appears that jealousy was the cause of this dissatisfac- 
tion. Miriam disliked Zipporah, the wife of Moses, and 
persuaded Aaron that they should also share in the 
honors which the Lord gave to Moses, and that divine 
revelations should be made to them as well as to their 
brother. 

As before, in all his difficulties, the Lord came to the 
aid of Moses, and summoned him, together with Aaron 
and Miriam, to the tabernacle. Then the cloud which 
was over them settled down over Miriam and held her 
for a time from sight of the others, and when it was 
lifted again she was found to be covered with leprosy. 
TTpon this, Aaron was frightened, and acknowledged 
their sin, and begged Moses to pray for Miriam's res- 
toration, which he did; but she was ordered to remain 
outside the camp seven days, during which time the 
whole people continued at that place. At the expiia- 
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tion of the seven days^ she was cured of her disease, and 
the camp was then broken up, and they moved forward 
into the desert of Paran. 

Thns far on their wonderful journey, the Israelites 
had gone through a wild tangle of mountains, resting 
occasionally upon broad plains, and again traversing 
narrow wadies winding in all directions. But now they 
were leaving the granite and porphyry of the Sinai 
region, and entering that of the sandstone formation. 
Now they were in a more fertile country, where they 
found in the hollows and lowlands date-palms, broom, 
thorny acacias, wild vines, and rank herbage for their 
beasts. Herds of antelope were encountered, and vul- 
tures swung above them in the air, with other large 
flocks of birds, and wild ducks were upon the ponds. 
Not far from Hazeroth, they found a palm grove in the 
middle of the valley, and a stream of water bursting 
from a rock, so that they were able to refresh themselves 
on the way. 

They Reach Kadesh, — ^It is uncertain where the next 
camps were made before reaching Kadesh. They pushed 
on tiirough the Paran wilderness in a general northerly 
direction into the Negeb, the country immediately south 
of Canaan, to Kadesh. 

This district is of an entirely different physical char- 
acter from that through which they had previously 
passed. It rises in huge steppes or elevated plains which 
are about eighty miles from north to south, gradually 
passing, in successive terraces, into the hill country of 
Beersheba. The southernmost of these steppes is a great 
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plain called Jeber Magrah, where they found many fer- 
tile spots with water and pasture. 

Spies Are Sent into Canaan. — ^They were now within 
fifty miles of Beersheba^ fifteen months after quitting 
Egypt. The time was about the end of July. As here 
were found the things chiefiy necessary for the suste- 
nance of the people^ Moses now chose this as his head- 
quartersy and brought all his people to a stand. It was 
his intention now to go forward and possess Palestine; 
but in order to discover just what the land was, what 
promises it held, and what difSculties stood in the way 
of its occupation, spies were sent forward to examine 
and report upon it. Twelve were sent out, among whom 
were Joshua and Caleb. They went up into the hill 
country of Judaea as far as Merom, which is now called 
Himin, and upon their return all agreed that it was 
a rich land, fiowing with milk and honey, and such as 
would be well suited for the home of this nation. 
Joshua and Caleb maintained that there would be no 
diflBculty in conquering the country ; but the others were 
afraid and made reports that the cities were very great, 
with high walls about them; that the people were men 
of great stature, taller and stronger than the Israelites. 
They described them as giants beside whom themselves 
were as grasshoppers. 

The People Ash to Return to Egypt. — ^At this the 
Israelites were in despair; their courage deserted them, 
and they began, as always, to complain. They would 
not listen to the two who reported favorably upon the 
country, and were upon the point of stoning tiiem to 
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death. They cried^ ^^t us make a captain and return 
to Egypt/' They were willing to go back to slavery and 
to the evils that they knew so well^ rather than en- 
counter and do battle with these strange people who 
were reported to be in the land to which they were 
bound. Freedom, a fertile land, a coimtry in which 
they could have a home of their own, the protection of 
Gtoi as it had been shown them through all their jour- 
ney, and his promise that he would build them up 
and they should become his chosen nation, were as noth- 
ing to them so long as there seemed a single difficulty to 
encoimter. 

The Lord Condemns Them to Remain in the Wilder- 
ness. — ^Then the glory of the Lord appeared in the tab- 
ernacle, so that it was visible to all the people of Israel, 
and they desisted in fear from that which they had 
been about to do. A plague fell upon the ten cowardly 
spies, and they died. Then the Lord declared to Moses 
again, as he had done once before upon the moimtain, 
that he would destroy the whole people and make him 
the father of a new nation. And again, as before, Moses 
interceded for them and secured their pardon from the 
IjotA ; but he would not forgive them fully, and declared 
that none of that generation, except Joshua and Caleb, 
should enter the promised land. The people had proved 
themselves tmequal to the task of conquest, or even of 
self-government. All the grown men and women who 
were bom slaves must pass away, and a new generation 
of brave men arise, before the work could be accom- 
plished. To this end the Lord, therefore, condemned 
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them to wander for thirty-eight years more, before the 
land which was promised would be given to them. 
Thus it was because of their disobedience and their 
lack of faith that they were compelled to make that 
forty years* stay, which is known as the wandering in 
the wilderness, when they might, within a few months,, 
have been in possession of a beautiful and bountiful 
land- 

This terrible announcement seems to have inspired 
with courage many of those who before were so timid> 
so that now, in spite of the direct commands of Qod 
to the contrary, they determined to go forward and at-^ 
tempt the conquest. Moses warned them that they 
would be defeated in this undertaking; that they could 
not accomplish anything without the sanction of the 
Lord. He would not lead them, and he would not per- 
mit them to carry forward the ark of (Jod, which was- 
the safeguard of the people so long as it remained with 
them. Notwithstanding that, they went up into the 
enemy's country, and, as Moses had foretold, were badly 
beaten in the battle which followed. They now re- 
turned discomfited to Kadesh and to their companions. 

The Region of Their Long Stay. — ^This region is the 
second of the great plateaus northward from the Sina- 
itic Peninsula, and stretches north and west from the- 
Mediterranean to the Dead Sea, and from the moun- 
tains of Judah on the north to the desert on the south. 
Thus the Israelites had as their temporary home a 
region of low plains succeeding one another in gigantio 
steps, in the center of the land. The soil was partly 
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arable, but mostly pastoral, and so fairly adapted to 
their needs, as their flocks and herds were their main 
dependence. In that day, the region was much better 
adapted to sustain a pastoral people than now. The 
hills are marked by the ruins of ancient towns, villages, 
and cities, and there are many well-preserved reservoirs 
which show that water was not so much wanting as 
now. The region has become deserted, mainly through 
the neglect to preserve these reservoirs, and by their 
aid to retain and utilize the water supplied by the 
rains. Besides that held in the reservoirs, water was 
to be had at all seasons by means of wells sunk through 
the porous chalk to the limestone beneath. In the rainy 
season the gorges were filled constantly with torrents, 
which could be readily retained by the means of dams. 
Their Wanderings in the Wilderness. — ^The Israelites 
were now condemned to a long period of wandering. 
During this time it is not probable that their migra- 
tions were as constant as they had previously been, nor 
that their journeys from place to place were so extended. 
On the contrary, it is probable that they camped wher- 
ever pasture and water were found, and that they fre- 
quently remained in such camps for a considerable 
time, moving only as they were compelled in their 
search for the necessary subsistence. The purpose of 
God was to keep them thus in the wilderness tmtil the 
older g^eration which had come out of Egypt was re- 
placed by the younger one. So year by year their ranks 
were thiimed By death, and filled again by those who 
were bom in the desert. This latter generation was in- 
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ured from childhood to hardships, and the people be- 
came self-reliant and able to depend upon themselves, 
instead of looking to their masters for direction and 
support, as had been the case with their elders, and were 
more subject to the control and purpose of Qod. 

Some Are Punished for Disobeying the Laws. — ^We 
are not told very much of the history of these years of 
wandering. We learn that their government was strict, 
and those who disobeyed the laws as Qod had given them 
to Moses were quickly and severely punished. One who 
blasphemed the name of God was stoned to death. An- 
other who was found gathering sticks on the Sabbath 
met with the same pimishment. The tribes of Levi and 
Beuben rebelled against the authority of Moses and 
Aaron. When they had stated their grievances, Moses 
referred the matter to God, and he punished them by 
smiting two hundred and fifty of the leaders of the re- 
bellion with fire, and by causing the earth to open and 
swallow up Dathan and Abiram, who were the foremost 
leaders of the discontent. 

By this means the nation was delivered from what 
threatened to become a state of anarchy; and the peo- 
ple were impressed at the time, but on the very next 
day came again with the complaint that Moses had de- 
stroyed the people of the Lord. At this the Lord threat- 
ened to destroy them all ; but Moses commanded Aaron 
to enter the tabernacle and make atonement for them. 
While this was being done, a plague came upon the peo- 
ple, and the dead fell upon every hand. AaroA 
then came forth from the tabernacle with his censer 
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into the midst of the people, and stood between the liv- 
ing and the dead, and the plague was stayed; but not 
until nearly fifteen thousand had perished. 

After a time it came about that the people again suf- 
fered for water, probably because of the drought in the 
land, and Moses was told to command that water issue 
from a rock. But instead of at once obeying the order 
of the Lord, as he had previously done, Moses, being 
now greatly wearied by the reproaches of the people, 
himself became angered. ''Can I bring water from a 
rock?^' he asked; and though he had been told only to 
speak to the rock, he smote it, and water came as it had 
done before; and yet for this one moment of distrust 
and impatience with the Lord, Moses was told that he 
should suffer by not being permitted to enter the prom- 
ised land. 

At about the time of the expiration of their enforced 
stay in the wilderness, we find them again at Kadesh, 
where Miriam died and was buried with great pomp, 
and public mourning for thirty days. 

The Conquest of Canaan. — ^Now the time which they 
had been condemned to spend in the wilderness was 
nearly at an end, and they were about to set forth upon 
their conquest of Canaan, the promised land which had 
been waiting for so many himdred years for the coming 
of the nation which was upbuilding for its possession. 

Between Kadesh, where they were encamped, and 
Canaan, lay the land of Edom, and through this they 
asked for a passage, but were refused by the people. 
Therefore, they took their course across the brook Zered, 
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leaving Edom and the desert behind, and entered tiie 
rich pastures of Moab. Having been forbidden to mo* 
lest Moab and Amnion, who were descendants of Lot, 
and so remotely connected with themselves, they en- 
camped on the banks of the Amon, and sent forward 
messengers to ask of Moab permission to pass through 
their land. This was refused, and they then asked the 
same thing from Ammon, but with the same result. 
Then they made a petition to Sihon, king of the Amor- 
ites, who had invaded the countries of Moab and Am- 
mon. He had taken from them almost the whole region 
between the Amon and the Jabbok, and had made his 
capital in the strongly fortified city of Heshbon, near 
the Dead Sea. They hoped that they might receive per- 
mission to pass through this subjugated region. But 
this was also refused, and the only way left for them by 
which they might be able to enter Palestine was to fight 
their way through his territory. 

Sihon, perceiving that they would do this, gathered 
his forces at Jahaz, and offered battle. The Israelites 
began the attack, and charged with such great force and 
courage that they threw the Amorites at once into a 
panic. Sihon, seeing that his army would not be able 
successfully to oppose the invaders, regretted that he 
had offered open battle, instead of remaining within 
some of his numerous walled towns. But it was then 
too late to avoid the conflict, and the Israelites pressed 
their advantage vigorously. In the battle, Sihon fell, 
and at this his army became stricken with fear and fled 
before their enemies. 
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The Israelites, by this means, became masters of all 
the country between the Amon and the Jabbok. They 
compelled the cities, also, to open their gates, and took 
possession of Heshbon, Jahaz, Medeba, and other of the 
fortified towns. They went through the territory which 
they had conquered, and after crossing Jabbok, entered 
the region known as Bashan, which reached from this 
stream on to Mount Hermon. This country was gov- 
erned by Og, who was also an Amorite, and an ally of 
Sihon. Moses was commanded to invade Bashan, and 
marched forward into the heart of the country, where 
he met Og with his army at Bdrei. Here another com- 
plete victory was speedily won. Edrei was taken, Og 
and his two sons perished, the greater part of the army 
was destroyed, and the entire kingdom was subjugated. 
This was a powerful and important cotmtry, contain- 
ing sixty cities, which were fenced with high walls, 
gates, and bars, besides a great number of unwalled 
towns. Moses destroyed all these places, and extermi- 
nated the inhabitants. From the ease with which these 
victories were gained, we may see readily that the Israel- 
ites had become more powerful and courageous, and 
more warlike than when they quailed so readily before 
the dangers on their way up from Egypt. 

A Portion of the Tribes Choose Their Homes. — ^We 
do not know whether it was the original intention to 
settle any of the people of Israel east of the Jordan or 
not; but now that the greater part of this region was 
conquered, and it was discovered to be rich and fertile, 
the tribes of Beuben, Qad, and Manasseh asked that it 
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be given to them. Moses agreed to this, on the condi- 
tion that they should give their help in the conquest of 
the region west of the Jordan^ which was still to be sub- 
jugated. 

Moses was to take part in but one more war; thig 
was with the Midianites^ who were assisted by the Moab- 
ites. Tou will remember that Moses had been com- 
manded not to molest the latter, and had passed to the 
east of them. Notwithstanding this, Moab was angered 
by the conquest of the Amorites, and Balak, the king, 
had sent into Mesopotamia and hired a soothsayer, 
Balaam, to come and place Israel under a curse. But 
Balaam, though employed for the purpose of putting a 
curse upon the Israelites, blessed them instead. Then 
Balak, instead of fighting with the Israelites, tempted 
them to join in the idolatries which were practiced by 
his people and the Midianites. This they did, and were 
consequently pimished by a plague which destroyed 
twenty-four thousand people. 

The War Against the Midianites. — ^In order to avenge 
this plot, Moses imdertook a war of a sacred character 
against Midian. A thousand warriors were chosen by 
lot from each of the twelve tribes. Phinehas, the son 
of Eleazar, now high priest, accompanied the expedi- 
tion with the ark and the sacred trumpets. There was a 
great army of Midianites commanded by five chiefs, and 
Moab also sent a great company of warriors, with whom 
Balaam was present. The Israelites were victorious, 
completely routing their enemies and taking an enor- 
mous amoimt of spoil. The five chiefs and Balaam were 
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slain in the battle^ and afterward the entire population 
of Midian was destroyed. With this victory the subju- 
gation of all eastern Palestine was completed, except 
Moab and Ammon, which were peopled by the descend- 
ants of Lot. 

The Work of Moses Completed. — ^The active work of 
Moses was now finished. He was no longer to be the 
leader of the people in their joumeyings, nor their di- 
rector in the afEairs of life, nor was he to be their gen- 
eral in war; yet he had still one important duty to per- 
form, which was to impress upon the people the law of 
Qod, the importance of its observance in every par- 
ticular, and the fact that their welfare as a nation 
would depend upon their obedience to this. This work 
he accomplished in a series of discourses, as recounted 
in the Book of Deuteronomy. After these were con- 
cluded, he arranged for his successor, who was to be 
Joshua. He instructed Joshua regarding the manner 
in which he should exercise control over the people, and 
as to the conquest of the land west of the Jordan, after 
which he delivered to him the oflSce as leader of the 
people. 

His next care was the Book of the Law, which he had 
written by the command of God. This being put in 
charge of the priests and the elders was placed by the 
ark of the covenant, and was to be read to the people 
upon stated occasions. 

Having performed all the duties which were required 
of him, and finished all that he could do for the people 
of whom he had so long been the leader, the end of 
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Moses now drew near^ and he ascended to the top of the 
mountain; Pisgah. As he bade farewell to the people, 
the whole camp forgot that there had ever been times 
when they complained and had been dissatisfied with 
his leadership, and gave way to weeping. 

Moses took with him into the mountain only Eleazar 
and Joshua, and there, alone with them, died the great 
lawgiver and leader of Israel. Before the end came, he 
gazed long and earnestly across the land to which all 
these years he had been leading the people, and which 
was to be theirs as promised; but he was not to enter, 
because he had at one time revolted against the com- 
mand of Qod. 
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CHAPTBE XV. 

TAKING A WALLED CITY. 

The New Le<ider. — Joshua, who became the successor 
of Moses and the leader of the Israelites, was the son 
of Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim, and the twelfth in 
descent from Joseph. He was bom in Goshen, and was 
now the only man among them all, excepting Caleb, 
who was bom before the exodus. Only these two of all 
the grown persons who had come out of Egypt were liv- 
ing at the time of the entrance into Canaan. 

Joshua was the chief of the tribe of Ephraim, a man 
of strong purpose and of great courage, yet withal of 
great modesty and gentleness. When Moses announced 
to him the high place to which he was to be elevated, he 
was so overcome that he rent his clothes and fell to the 
ground at his feet; but Moses lifted him up, and they 
went together into the tabemacle, where the Lord con- 
firmed the words of Moses, and encouraged Joshua, say- 
ing, '^e strong and of good courage; for thou shalt 
bring the children of Israel into the land which I sware 
tmto them; and I will be with thee.** 

Now he had taken up the work of Moses, of which 
much remained yet unfinished. It was a great under- 
taking to complete the conquest of Canaan. 
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While the Israelites had been in Egypt, Phoenicia had 
reached its highest prosperity; and many of the people 
of Canaan were of the same race, and had shared with 
them their advancement. More than that, the Hittite 
empire had risen, and its power reached over the prom- 
ised land itself, and the small kings of the country were 
subjected thereto. The Hittites are spoken of in the 
Bible as only one of the tribes of the land, but they were 
an offshoot of the mighty people farther to the north. 

Joshua as a Warrior. — All these native peoples had 
sunk into the lowest vices, and their destruction wa^ 
one of the things commanded by the Lord, and one of 
the difficulties which lay before the Israelites. For this: 
purpose no better man could have beeen chosen than 
Joshua. He was a great general, wise and strong in 
battle, and, moreover, was supported by the Lord. The 
thirty days' mourning for Moses being passed, the Lord 
commanded Joshua to make ready to cross the Jordan, 
and he said to him : "There shall not any man be able 
to stand before thee all the days of thy life: as I was^ 
with Moses so will I be with thee ; I will not fail thee,, 
nor forsake thee. Be strong and of good courage.'' The 
encampment of the Israelites was now on the plains of 
Moab at Abel-Shittim, near the mouth of the Jordan.. 
Across the river, the city of Jericho was visible. 
Joshua's plan of attack was to come upon the f ortresses^ 
of the enemy from the rear. This was the weak side,, 
as they considered the defense of the Jordan almost 
sufficient in itself, and were accustomed to look for at- 
tacks from the south. To accomplish his plans, Jericho* 
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must first be captured, as it would be folly to advance 
into the land and leave such a fortress behind them. 
This was a hazardous undertaking, however, as Jordan 
itself must first be crossed, and then a distance of six 
miles intervened between its west bank and the city. 

The Attack Upon Jericho. — In order to discover how 
the attack might best be made, Joshua sent two spies, 
who swam across the river and made their way into 
the city. They were in danger, as reports of their er- 
rand had gotten about; but they were concealed in the 
house of a woman named Bahab, where they remained 
for some days, during which time they learned all that 
was possible of the city and its defenses and the strength 
of the people. For the protection which was granted 
them by Rahab, they promised to preserve her and her 
family when the capture of the city had been effected. 
At the end of five days, they crossed the Jordan again, 
and reported to Joshua that the city was strong, but 
that the inhabitants were despondent and not ready for 
battle. They had long been engaged in hostilities with 
other nations, and this had so demoralized the people 
that no united opposition could now be made, and the 
Israelites would be able to engage the various armies 
separately. 

Joshua now removed his camp close to the edge of 
the river. It was the month of Abib, which corresponds 
with parts of our months of March and April, and melt- 
ing snows had swollen the river. The Jordan is a nar- 
row stream, but at certain seasons it becomes a great flood 
by the melting snows and the gathering waters which 
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run down from the mountains. Now^ as once before 
upon the banks of the Bed Sea^ the people were formed 
in a column^ as if about to march down into the 
water. The ark^ on the shoulders of the priests^ was 
borne in the fronts well in advance, and behind them, at 
a reverent distance of more than half a mile, came a 
solid army of foriy thousand men; then the women and 
children and the lest of the armed men. 

The Crossing of the Jordan. — ^Then occurred a great 
miracle. When the feet of the priests touched the water 
the river began to divide. They went on until the mid- 
dle of the stream was reached, and there halted and 
stayed until all the great host had passed; then they 
took twelve stones out of the bed of the river and them- 
selves went on to the farther shore. These stones they 
built into a monument for a memorial, to commemorate 
this wonderful event. The place where the monument 
was built was called Gilgal. The river resumed its 
course as soon as the people had passed in safety to the 
fehore. The tabernacle was soon set up, and preparations 
were made for taking the city of Jericho ; but before they 
began the attack the feast of the Passover was celebrated. 

The Assault Upon Jericho. — ^The undertaking which 
now confronted the Israelites was dififerent from any 
which they had thus far encountered. Jericho was a 
strongly fortified city, with heavy walls and massive 
gates. To force its capitulation was not a mere matter 
of strength and courage, such as had enabled them to 
win the battles in which they had thus far engaged, and 
the Israelites had no experience in conducting a siege. 
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They had no engines of war with which to batter down 
the walls^ and a long continuance before it in order to 
starve out the inhabitants would expose them to attack 
from other native tribes. In order to discover what 
would be best for them to do, Joshua proceeded alone 
toward the city, to reconnoiter. While he was gazing 
on the walls and trying to decide on a plan of attack, 
he discovered standing beside him one with sword in 
hand and having the appearance of a warrior. Think- 
ing that he might be in the presence of one of the lead- 
ers of the enemy, Joshua boldly asked, "Art thou for 
us, or for our adversaries ?* and ibe man answered, '^ay, 
I am neither one of thine enemies, nor one of thine owni 
soldiers; but as captain of the host of the Lord am I 
now come.** Joshua, realizing that he was in the pres- 
ence of a divine manifestation, fell on his face and wor- 
shiped, asking, **What saith my lord unto his servant?' 
Upon this he was told to loose his shoes from off his 
feet, for the place where he stood was holy. The celes^ 
tial warrior then unfolded to him a plan by which the 
city could be taken. 

It required faith, rather than martial prowess, to 
cany out the siege upon this method; but Joshua was 
not wanting in that quality any more than in the ability 
to fight strenuously in open battle. On the first day of 
the week, he began to carry out the instmtrtions that 
had been given him, and entered upon the strangest 
assault that ever was made. All the fighting men of 
the host of Israel were marshaled in battle array before 
the dty; but without using weapons they were to march 
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about it for six days, and upon the seventh the victory 
would be given them. In the front ranks were the war- 
riors, and following them were seven priests, each bear- 
ing a trumpet and blowing it continually; then came 
the ark, upon the shoulders of its appointed bearers, and 
then a battalion from the tribe of Dan. They wer6 to 
march around the city once each day for six days, and 
on the seventh seven times. The city was of such extent 
that it would require about an hour and a half to make 
the circuit. During the six days they were to move in 
silence, with the exception of the regular blasts of the 
trumpets that the priests carried. 

A Strange March. — Slowly, solemnly, in perfect or- 
der, the procession moved around. No weapon was 
drawn, although the multitude was armed as if for 
war. No man spoke to his neighbor, but the whole 
army marched in perfect silence and with set and de- 
termined faces. The presence of the ark of God sol- 
emnly carried in their midst, gave to .the people of 
Jericho who looked down from their walls, an im- 
pression of the religious character of the march. The 
repute of the Israelites had preceded them into Canaan, 
and these people had heard that the Lord of the He- 
brews had done wonderful things for them. They knew 
they had subdued those with whom they had come in 
conflict upon the opposite side of the river, and they had 
seen how the Jordan had been divided for their passage. 

The people within the city looked forth upon these 
strange proceedings with the greatest awe. Curious as 
this march about the city appeared, and almost mean- 
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ingless^ it was natural that it should suggest to the peo- 
ple of Jericho that it might be the presage of some 
great wonder ; and yet it would not have been human na- 
ture if there had not been some within who would mock 
at this march of the Israelites. It would seem to them 
foolish and futile^ that a host of armed people should 
march about the outside of great stone walls, making 
no movement to attack, and only blowing trumpets in- 
stead of using the weapons which it could be seen they 
carried in their hands, to batter down the walls. What- 
ever the feeling with which they looked upon the march, 
whether with terror or awe or mockery, the most intense 
interest was felt by all. Day after day passed, and the 
same slow and solemn march was repeated until the six 
days had gone by. On the seventh day, the people were 
newly excited by the march beginning at early dawn; 
and when the first circuit was completed, instead of ceas- 
ing, as had been their custom, the Israelites continued 
in another circuit, and another. This continued until 
the great column of marching people was like a huge 
serpent surrounding the city, whose coils seemed to mul- 
tiply with each succeeding circuit and to wrap itself 
closer and closer about them. By the middle of the 
day there was not one soul in Jericho but that suspended 
all other occupation, and put aside every other thought; 
and the entire population had taken position upon 
the elevated places of the city, from which better views 
might be obtained, and there stood awed and silent as 
were those upon the outer side. Thus the people waited, 
with every eye fixed upon the marching Israelites. 
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The Fall of Jericho. — Evening drew on before the 
seventh circuit had come to a close. When this was 
completed^ the whole host came to a standi and then 
Joshna commanded them all to imite in a mighty shout, 
and that the trumpets should join their clamor with the 
outcries of the host. Such a shout has seldom been 
heard in all the world, as when these thousands upon 
thousands of stalwart men united in one clarion call. 
As it ceased, the most marvelous and unexpected thing 
happened; with a crash, the solid walls of the city 
fell, and the noise of the falling was mingled with the 
echo of the shouts of the Israelites and with the cries 
of terror which went up from the people within the ciiy 
when they discovered the calamity which had befallen. 
Then the Israelites, every man marching straight ahead, 
rushed into the defenseless ciiy, the inhabitants of which 
could make little resistance, and so were entirely at the 
mercy of the attacking party. The city was easily cap- 
tured, and it was burned, and all that was in the city 
destroyed, both men and women, young and old, sheep, 
oxen, and asses perished at the edge of the sword. Much 
silver and gold and vessels of brass and iron were found, 
and these were saved and brought into the treasury of 
the Lord. 

Joshua required an oath of the people that they would 
never rebuild Jericho, and a curse was to be placed upon 
him who should attempt it. Only one household was 
saved from the universal destruction ; that was the house 
of Bahab, who had entertained and protected the spies 
who had been sent by the Israelites to look into the 
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condition of Jericho. It had been agreed that she was 
to hang a scarlet line from her window^ and to call her 
relatives under her roof. She did this^ and she and her 
people were rescued and brought safely to the camp of 
Israel. By the fall of this city the way was now open 
to the interior of the country. 
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CHAPTEB XVI. 

THE END OF THE CONQUEST. 

The progress of the Israelites bow for some time was 
marked by a succession of battles^ in which they were 
nsnally victorious, but in which at the beginning they 
suffered defeat through their disobedience and inatten- 
tion to the commands which the Lord had imposed 
upon them. 

The Attack Upon Ai, and Their Defeat. — ^After the 
taking of Jericho, the next strong position to be at- 
tacked was the city of Ai, which contained about twelve 
thousand inhabitants; it was comparatively small, and 
not guarded by a very strong force. Its location near 
the junction of two wadies made it unsafe for the Israel- 
ites to pass into the center of the land and leave this for- 
tress behind. Joshua having decided upon its destruc- 
tion, sent spies forward to reconnoiter, who, upon their 
return, reported that there would be no great difficulty 
in capturing it with a small force. The Israelites were 
perhaps a little overconfident by reason of their recent 
victory at Jericho, and so, thinking to save themselves 
trouble, said, 'TLet not all the people go up, but let two 
or three thousand go up and smite Ai ; and make not all 
the people toil thither for they are but few.*' This was 
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acceded to without consultiiig the Almighty, and about 
three thousand men were sent. They marched boldly 
up towards the walls of the city; but while they were 
climbing the steep, the garrison of Ai rushed out and 
broke the ranks of the Israelites, so that they fled in 
disorder to their camp. Their loss by this rout was 
but thirty-six; but so little were they able to stand de- 
feat and discouragement that they were stricken by fear, 
and "the hearts of the people melted and became as 
water.*^ Even Joshua, strong of heart as he was, was 
discouraged by this, thinking the defeat a mark of di- 
vine displeasure. He rent his clothes, and with the 
elders of the Israelites cast himself upon the ground 
with dust upon his head, and so remained until evening, 
and then he rose up and entered the tabernacle and la- 
mented and prayed to God. 

The Reason for the Defeat. — ^The Lord answered, 
*'Get thee up, wherefore art thou thus fallen upon thy 
face?*' He then showed the reason for their defeat. A 
ban had been placed upon Jericho, and the Israelites 
had been forbidden to preserve any of the spoil ; but this 
command had been violated. Search was therefore made 
for the guilty party, and it was discovered that one, 
Achan, had found a Babylonish garment which he had 
coveted and preserved. He had also taken two hundred 
shekels of silver and a piece of gold, which be had hid- 
den in a hole under his tent. Achan, when accused, told 
where the garment and the money were concealed, and 
they were found and brought to Joshua and the elders. 
Sentence of death for this sin was pronounced against 
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Achan and his family^ and it was carried out by ston- 
ing^ and their bodies burned. It might appear that 
such punishment was out of proportion to the sin; but 
it must be remembered tiiat any violation of the covenant 
which they had entered into with Gtod, or any refusal 
to obey the divine commands^ would work danger to 
the whole nation. In this case^ defeat had been suf- 
fered by the army and thirty-six men had perished; so 
it was necessary to show to all the people by the most 
severe means that implicit obedience to the law must 
be their first care. 

The Second Battle of Ai. — ^This punishment having 
been executed upon Achan^ Joshua now received a di- 
vine command to once more attack the city. This time 
the larger portion of the people were to take part^ and 
strategy as well as mere force of arms was to be em- 
ployed. Under cover of the nighty a detachment of five 
thousand men was separated from the army^ and moved 
forward and hidden in ambush in one of the ravines 
about a quarter of a mile from the city. Another large 
company was sent by day to the north of the city^ so 
that the people of Ai could see that a force had gone in 
that direction. Joshua himself appeared with a third 
party on the open plain before the town. Then the king 
of Aiy as before^ sallied forth confidently^ thinking that 
he had only to confront the small company which was 
then in view. As he approached the Israelites^ they, 
according to the order which had been given them by 
Joshua^ fied precipitately, and were of course followed 
by the enemy^ who were confident of an easy victory 
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over a force bo small and apparently of bo littte courage. 
Joshua^ meantime^ stood upon an elevation where all 
his troops could see him^ holding a spear with a pennant 
upon it in his hand. When the king of Ai and his sol- 
diers had been withdrawn to a sufficient distance from 
their city^ Joshua gave the signal which had been agreed 
upon^ and the men in ambush rose at once and rushed 
forward into the city and set it on fire. As soon aa 
the smoke began to rise, the Hebrews who were in flight 
recognized it as the signal for them to turn upon their 
pursuers. This they did with much courage and vigor, 
and the enemy was thus placed between two armies. 
Upon discovering the trap which had been set for them, 
they became panic-stricken, and were unable successfully 
to engage in battle, and all were slaughtered except 
the king. He was taken alive and brought before 
Joshua, who ordered that he should be put to death and 
hung up until the evening. The ciiy itself was com- 
pletely destroyed, and all the inhabitants were put to 
death by the sword. 

The Taking of Bethel. — A little later Bethel was also 
taken, this being an easy task, as many of its men had 
issued forth in the pursuit of the fleeing Israelites, and 
had perished in the general slaughter. It was not so 
easy, however, to effect an entrance into the city, as it 
had been blockaded against them; but they encamped 
outside the walls and watched until they saw a man 
coming out another way than by the gate. Him they 
bribed to tell what this exit was, and after this informa- 
tion had been gained, they surprised the dty and de- 
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stroyed all the people, except this man who revealed to 
them the secret entrance, and his family. 

The Law Set Up in Canaan. — ^Moses had commanded 
tiiat as soon as they had come into possession of the 
land they should set up the law in Canaan. The ap- 
pointed place for this ceremony was Shechem, and a 
great portion of the people were to take part. The dis- 
tance thither was only about twenty miles from Ai, and 
they set forth, traveling by easy stages, and pitched their 
tents between Mount Ebal and Mount Qerizim. An 
altar was erected on the former, and sacrifices were of- 
fered thereon. Stone pillars were set up and covered 
with plaster, and on these was written a copy of the 
law, as given in the Book of Deuteronomy. 

In that climate where there was little moisture to 
cause it to crumble or decay, the plaster would harden, 
and the inscriptions remain almost as long as if they 
had been engraved upon stone. It is not thought that 
the whole Book of Deuteronomy was thus written, but 
only the laws which are included therein. 

After this had been done, the ark was placed in the 
center of the valley between the two mountains, in 
charge of the priests and the officers of the congrega* 
tion. About these were gathered the multitude who 
had come up from the camp near Ai to represent the 
whole nation. These were divided into two bodies, one 
at the base and on the slope of Mount Gerizim, and the 
other similarly placed upon Mount Ebal. 

The Reading of the Law. — ^At the water-parting, at 
the east end of the valley, there is a natural amphi- 
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theater fonned by recesses in the two mountains ex- 
actly facing one another. Here is a curious formation 
of the limestone strata, which runs up to the very sum- 
mits in a succession of ledges, presenting the appear- 
ance of a regular series of benches. It is as if this place 
were especially prepared for the orderly assembling of an 
immense body of men, so a:rranged that all could see 
the proceedings in the amphitheater below, and be at 
the same time within the limits which could be reached 
by the human voice. 

Upon these benches provided by the great hand of 
nature there in Palestine, assembled the congregation 
of the Israelites, while Joshua and the priests stood in 
the center of the valley below and recited the law of 
Moses, ending with the twelve blessings and the twelve 
curses. To the curses the people on Ebal responded 
with "Amen,** and to the blessings, those on the opposite 
mount responded in a similar manner. 

A recent writer tells that the acoustic properties of 
this wonderful valley of Shechem have been tested by 
modem travelers, and it has been found that a person 
standing on one of the mountains found no difficulty in 
hearing words spoken on the other; and Canon Tristam 
records that during his travels in the Holy Land two of 
his party stationed themselves on the opposite moun- 
tains and recited the Ten Commandments alternately, 
and heard each other most distinctly. After this cere- 
mony was completed, the congregation rejoined the 
rest of the host in their camp at Gilgal. 

The Oibeonites Are Subjugated. — About six miles 
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from Bethel^ and about five miles north from Jerusa- 
lem, stood the city of Gibeon— one of the four confed- 
erated cities of the Hivites. It is described in the Bible 
as ^^a great city^ as one of the royal cities, greater than 
Ai, and all the men thereof were mighty/' Others of 
the confederated cities were Kirjath-jearim, Beeroth, 
and Chephirah. The people of these were alarmed by 
the war of extermination which was being carried on 
by the Israelites, and they determined to make terms 
with the invaders if they could do so. They refused to 
join in an alliance with the Canaanite kings for the pro- 
tection of the country, but sent a delegation to Gilgal, 
to Joshua, and represented themselves as having come 
from a far country, and having been attracted by the 
fame of the Hebrew armies on the east side of the Jor- 
dan, they desired now to make a league with them. 
Such an alliance with any of the people had been for- 
bidden the Israelites by the Lord, but these men rep- 
resented themselves as from another part of the world, 
and in proof of their assertion called attention to the 
worn condition of their clothing and foot coverings, the 
patched water-skins which they carried, and their moldy 
bread. These were taken as evidences of the truth of 
their statements, and, being thus deceived, Joshua made 
a treaty with them. 

Three days later, he found how he had been imposed 
upon, and that the men who had come to him lived in 
cities not twenty miles away. He, therefore, took com- 
mand of his own soldiers and visited Gibeon and its 
allies. He found that all these cities were inhabited 
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by the Canaanites who had been placed under the ban^ 
but he refused to allow the soldiers to break their oath 
of peace. The purpose of destroying the Canaanites 
was to prevent the Israelites from being contaminated 
by idolatry and by the vices which they practiced. 
Now in order to avoid this, and yet at the same time to 
keep the oath which they had solemnly made, it was 
decided that these who had deceived them should have 
their lives spared, but that they should be reduced to a 
servile condition and made hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for their masters, and become, in fact, an en- 
slaved race, just as the Israelites had been in Egypt. 
To this the Gibeonites submitted, as they saw they 
would doubtless suffer the same fate that the other 
enemies of the Israelites had done if they did not. 

The Nations Unite to Oppose Israel. — ^In the south- 
em part of the country, the people had become alarmed 
at the invasions, and were endeavoring to prepare them- 
selves to repel the Israelites when they should come 
into that region. For this purpose various Oanaanite 
kings were now uniting their forces and preparing to 
meet the intruders with a great army, and so strike a 
blow that would at once destroy them. 

The Gibeonites being now in the power of Joshua, 
the way was opened for him to march forward toward 
these people without any opposition on the way. The 
Israelites had gained a strong position in the heart of 
the coimtry, and were now in excellent condition for 
the contest in which they were about to engage. 

Six of the nations of Canaan were united in this 
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war, and were led by the king of Jerusalem^ reinforced 
by the kings of Hebron^ Jarmuth^ Lachish^ and Eglon. 
First they marched against Oibeon^ which had made 
terms of peace with Joshua^ and was therefore looked 
upon as an enemy of the other Ganaanites. As they 
approached that place^ the Gibeonites at once sent word 
to Joshua^ who was at Gilgal, stating that they were to 
be attacked^ and their inability successfully to oppose 
the united armies of the six nations. The message 
pleaded^ ''Slack not thy hands from thy servants; come 
up to us quickly and save us^ and help us/' 

The Greatest of Their Battles. — ^Upon receiving this 
word^ Joshua at once set forth with the best of his sol- 
diers, and by marching all the night he arrived early 
in the morning in sight of the enemy. Then a great 
battle took place, which is called by historians one of 
the decisive battles of the world. Stanley has com- 
pared it with the several great conflicts which decided 
the balance in favor of or against certain religions, as 
the battle of the Milvian Bridge, which involved the 
fall of paganism; the battle of Bedr, which secured the 
rise of Mohammedanism in Asia; the battle of Tours, 
which checked the spread of Mohammedanism in west- 
em Europe; the battle of Lepanto, which checked it in 
eastern Europe; and the batUe of Lutzen, which deter- 
mined the balance of power between Boman Catholicism 
and Protestantism in Qermany. 

The Hebrews at once fell upon the enemy in a furious 
attack, and amazed the Amorites by such a sudden re- 
inforcement of the Oibeonites, whom alone they had 
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snpposed they would first have to combat. Uttering 
their tremendous war cry, "God is mighty in battle; 
Qod is his name !'' the Israelites caused a panic among 
the enemy, and they fled almost without an attempt at 
resistance; part of them toward Beth-horon, five miles 
distant, and the remainder to the fortified cities in the 
south. The fugitives to Beth-horon were compelled 
first to ascend a precipitous hill, and then to go down 
upon the opposite side. They did this in great dis- 
order, fieeing for their lives before the enemy, and 
while they were crossing the hill, a terrible storm of 
hail with lightning passed over them. So furious was 
this that men fell stricken dead with the hailstones, 
"more in number than those whom the children of Israel 
slew with the sword.*' 

The Sun Stands Still, to Aid Joshua in the Battle. — 
When Joshua arrived, he saw from the height the dis- 
comfiture of the enemy, and realized that now was the 
time utterly to destroy the Amorites if the day lasted 
long enough; but night was coming on, and the bat- 
tle and pursuit would have to be suspended because of 
the darkness. Yet Joshua realized the power of the 
Lord to help his chosen people, and he showed his 
great faith by calling upon him now. We are told that 
"then spake Joshua to Jehovah in the day when Je- 
hovah delivered up the Amorite before the sight of 
Israel, Sun be still upon Oibeon, and moon in the val- 
ley of Ajalon. And the sun was still, and the moon 
stayed, tmtil the nation was avenged of its enemies. 
And the sun stood in the midst of heaven, and hasted 
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not to go down about a whole day. And there was no 
day like that before and after it, that Jehovah heark- 
ened unto the voice of a man; for Jehovah fought for 
Israel/' 

This was a most wonderful night, which was now 
turned into day. The sun stayed in its place aloft in 
the heavens, and the people marveled because the night 
drew not on. Under cover of the darkness, the routed 
soldiers hoped to escape destruction; and when the day 
lengthened hour by hour, while Joshua waged the bat- 
tle and pursued with imabated vigor, they were fright- 
ened by the miracle almost as much as they were terri- 
fied by the swords of their enemies. They looked aloft 
toward the sim with awe; gazed, and spoke one to an- 
other at this terrible change in the course of nature. 
But the Israelites, encouraged by this knowledge of the 
presence and favor of God, as much as by their success 
in battle, pursued the enemy rapidly toward the towns 
in which tiie latter had hoped to find refuge. 

The Kings of the Enemy Hide in a Cave. — ^The five 
kings had hidden themselves in a great cave, where 
Joshua discovered them, and had his men roll great 
stones in front of the opening. Having them thus 
safely entrapped, he pitched his tent there, and ordered 
his men to continue the pursuit of the fieeing army. 
This they did so vigorously that few of the enemy suc- 
ceeded in getting within the towns, but most of them 
were slain before reaching a place of safety. When 
the soldiers returned, they foimd their general en- 
camped by the cave. Joshua now ordered that the 
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stones be rolled away and the kings brought f orth* He 
then told his officers to place their feet upon the necks 
of these kings^ as a sign of their subjugation. And he 
told his people to fear not nor to be dismayed, but to 
be strong and of good courage in all things; and he 
promised them that the Lord would do to all their 
enemies against whom they should fight as he had done 
to these this day. After this, Joshua commanded that 
the kings be put to death and their bodies hung upon 
the trees. 

Joshua's Further Victories. — After this they pro- 
ceeded to the attack of the town of Makkedah, which 
was one of those in which the routed soldiers had at- 
tempted to find refuge. This was soon utterly de- 
stroyed, and then Joshua turned westward with his 
soldiers to the city of Libnah, which was also captured 
and laid waste. Then on to Ijachish, a city about four- 
teen miles distant from the seacoast, which offered them 
strong resistance. But they were aided by Horam, 
king of (}ezer, in the attack, and they forced the city to 
capitulate. Thence to Egloh, about three miles distant, 
which they likewise took and destroyed. 

Turning now to the eastward, Joshua marched up 
into the hill country and took Hebron, twenty-five miles 
away. This city, as we have already told you in this 
narrative, was intimately associated with Abraham, and 
there his body, with others of their race, had been in- 
terred. After taking Hebron, they turned to the south- 
west, to Debir, which soon fell before them. The de- 
tails are not given of the further conflicts between the 
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Israelites and the people in the south, but we aie told 
generally that Joshua subjugated the whole of that 
part of tiie country from the middle of the land down to 
the frontier of the desert Thus under Joshua the 
chosen people waged a successful war of subjugation in 
the chosen land, overrunning the same country in whidi 
Abraham had made his sojourn for many years. 

Joshva Returns to Camp at OUgaL — Joshua now re- 
turned to Gilgal with his army, and went into camp 
there to rest and recruit the strength of his soldiers. 
While he had accomplished much, his work in the way 
of battles was not finished. While he had been the victor 
over all those with whom he had come in contact, he 
had found it impossible absolutely to destroy all the 
inhabitants. Many, driven from their strongholds, fled 
for a time and returned again, so that the newcomers 
were compelled to continue always watchful over the 
land which they had conquered; and there was one na- 
tion, the Philistines, who had not been disturbed at all. 
But the terror of their arms had made the Israelites, for 
all practical purposes, masters of the coimtry. 

Beports, however, now came to Joshua that a con- 
federacy was being formed in the north, with Jabin, 
king of Hazor, at its head. Hazor lay to the north of 
Gennesaret, and Jabin called upon his cotmtrymen to 
gather on the shores of Lake Merom. 

The Final Effort to Resist Israel. — ^This was to be 
the supreme effort of the native people to resist the in- 
vaders. Far and wide his allies were gathered. Many 
of these were from the north, who had not tested the 
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strength of the Israelites in battle^ and from the rem- 
nants of the enemies who had been conquered in the 
south. Messengers were sent here and there^ and a 
great host of trained and experienced warriors was 
brought together. Not foot soldiers alone were gath- 
ered, but horses and chariots. These latter were for- 
midable in war, being carriages placed upon low wheels, 
occupied usually by two persons, one to manage the 
steeds which drew it, while the other plied his weapons, 
consisting of arrows, javelins, and spears, upon the 
enemy. The chariots were closed and sheltered in such 
a manner as to protect their occupants, while leaving 
them free to hurl their weapons. This generation of the 
Israelites, bom since the exodus, was unaccustomed to 
horses and chariots, and so their enemies had an addi- 
tional advantage of attacking them with a strange 
equipment which filled them with fear. 

Joshua was perfectly aware that a great conflict was 
before him, and he made every arrangement that a 
prudent general would in preparing to meet the enemy. 
The place where the battle would take place was a great 
plain near the lake Merom. The spies which Joshua 
had sent out reported the great numbers of the enemy, 
and Joshua determined to take them by surprise, rather 
than to risk an open combat. He was encouraged, too, 
by the promises of the Lord, who had said to him, *^Be 
not afraid because of them, for to-morrow at this time 
will I deliver them up all slain before Israel.'' 

When the allied armies were gathered in the plain, 
but before they were ready for battle, deeming Joshua 
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still far away^ suddenly from one of the mountain passes 
the Israelites swept down upon them. Before they fully 
realized the attack^ Joshua and his soldiers were in 
their midst, and they were thrown into the wildest 
confusion. With no opportunity to rally, unable to use 
the horses and chariots on which they so greatly relied, 
their very numbers only impeding their movements, 
either for attack or defense, many were at once put to 
the sword by the Israelites. Then ensued a panic and 
headlong flight; the victors pursued, and the fugitives 
who were overtaken were slain, their chariots burned, 
and their horses crippled. Having completely routed 
them, Joshua turned his attention to the city of Hazor^ 
which he captured and burned to the groimd. Then 
one after another he visited the other towns and cities 
of the people who had been engaged in the war, cap- 
turing and destroying their inhabitants, but leaving the 
houses and the walls standing. 

For five years the history of the Israelites in Canaan 
had been a succession of wars with the native peoples, 
as we have related. With each succeeding victory their 
power had grown, until now there were none of any 
strength or importance left to oppose them. The con- 
quest was completed, and the native tribes either ex- 
terminated or made subject to the victors, and the time 
had arrived for the division of the land among the vari- 
ous tribes of the Israelites. 

The Division of the Promised Land Among the 
Tribes of Israel. — As you have seen, Beuben, Gad, and 
half the tribe of Manasseh had already received their 
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portion upon the east of the Jordan^ so that it .only 
remained to divide the land upon the west of that river 
among the others. This being done> the ark was then 
taken from Oilgal and placed at Shiloh, which hence- 
f orth^ for a long time^ became the center of religious 
worship. 

The cities which had been only partly destroyed were 
now taken possession of by the Israelites^ and they set- 
tied down to their chosen occupations^ mainly as hus- 
bandmen and herdsmen, in their several portions of the 
land. From time to time the remnants of the native 
people who remained gave them trouble, but they had 
grown so strong, they easily surmounted these dij£cul- 
ties. 
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CONCLUSION. 

We have thus followed the chosen people from the 
original home in Chaldea of their ancestor, Abraham^ 
through many joumeyings and varied experiences, into 
the land which had been promised them. In this land 
they were to perform one of the noblest and greatest 
parts ever assigned to any nation that has existed upon 
the earth. They were to give to the world religion. Out 
of that people were to come many great leaders, kings, 
and prophets, and finally the Saviour of the world. 

Eeligion is the chief interest of man, and it was to 
these people of Israel that God revealed himself, and 
made known his will. He dealt with them as with no 
other people, and through them the nations of the earth 
have been blessed. 

The law that was given to Moses on Moimt Sinai has 
become the foundation of all law for the whole civilized 
world. What is known to us as the common law is 
founded upon, and has its sanction from the divine law. 
The influence of the giving of the law at Sinai remains 
in all civilized coimtries to-day, and will remain for- 
ever. 

The miraculous events that are related in this his- 
tory belong to a stage of the world's development that 
has long been passed. In what may be called the child- 
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hood of the world men needed to be impressed by won- 
ders and signs. They were not capable of receiving a 
revelation that contained in itself its own sanction. 
They had to be appealed to through their senses. Now 
we feel that the highest proof of religion is in its power 
to reform character, to work miracles in the hearts of 
men; but the consciences and souls of the early races 
were not suflSciently developed to enable them to look 
at truth in so reasonable a way. Therefore, God dealt 
with them according to their condition, and worked 
visible wonders that appealed to their eyes and ears. 
And let us not for a moment think that because mir- 
acles do not happen in the same way now, they 
have, therefore, always been impossible. If you will 
stop to consider for a moment you will realize that 
many most marvelous things once happened that occur 
no longer. For instance, there was a beginning of the 
world; there was a time when the world was not what 
it now is ; and yet it came to be an orderly world. That 
is a much more wonderful thing than the Nile changing 
into blood. There was a time when there was no light 
from the sun shining upon this earth. There was a 
time when there was no human being upon earth. Yet 
the sun began to shine, and the first man appeared. 
These are facts in regard to which there can be no dis- 
pute, and yet they are more marvelous than the dividing 
of seas, or the falling of the walls of Jericho. 

The history of the chosen people, of which we have 
given a part in this book, is of the greatest interest and 
profoundest significance, and contains lessons that are 
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always applicable to men everywhere and in every age 
of the world. They are not isolated facts without bear- 
ing on any except those to whom they happened^ but 
they are the very material out of which the most impor- 
tant lessons can be drawn for every generation of people. 
The great leaders and patriarchs of the Hebrews^ 
whose lives are touched upon in this book, were among 
the loftiest and noblest characters that have appeared 
in the world. Abraham, Moses, and Joshua specially 
loom up among the greatest men the world has seen. 
All these afford us noble examples of what men can 
and ought to be, and of what great and trying experi- 
ences they may pass through, and yet, trusting in Gtod, 
be supported and made successful. 
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